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REmNALD HETHEREGE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

A MAREIAGE, AN ADOPHON, AKD A CAUTION. 

When the General and Isabel Mortimer 
came to examine his inheritance, it was 
found to be far more valuable than he 
had any conception of. The more valu- 
able of the things, the rare carpets, the 
pictures, the . wonderful china, had been 
carefully packed away at the top of the 
house, and such as required attention or 
airing, had had it from the methodical 
old couple, so everything was in excellent 
order. There was lace in old drawers; 
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2 BEGINALD HETHEREGE. 

there was one glass cabinet filled with 
miniatures, many of them set in dia- 
monds. The famitnre which had been 
in use was good, but a great deal was 
packed away which was better; neither 
the' General nor Isabel were surprised 
when they found that the Dickers had 
insured the contents of the house in 
the Westminster for jei8,000. 

**And so you are going to lend me 
aU this," she said. 

* * Everything, for as long as you like ; 
you, in fact, keep house for me. You had 
better send to the bankers for the plate." 

" I shall have a start in Kfe. Some of 
my old pupils wiU die of envy at this 
lace. I shall have to set a new fashion 
though." 

"What is that?" 

" That of appearing without jewels, 
for I have none." 

" I won't lend yoii any jewels, Isabel, 
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but I can give you some. I should not 
like to see you in jewels borrowed even 
from me." 

*' No, I will not take any jewels, Arthur. 
I will set the fashion of going without. 
I shall puzzle people quite enough with 
what you have lent me, without being 
hung over with jewels which I shall be 
supposed to have stolen." 

No. 1, Bolton Eow, very soon began 
to be a famous house, and people said, 
** See what a woman makes by keeping 
a boarding-school for fifteen years." 

Miss Mortimer, ex boarding-school mis- 
tress, started in society in a very modest 
manner, but she soon had a very con- 
siderable and select circle about her. 
Her introduction to that society was 
from the families whose young ladies 
she had so perfectly trained that they 
were actually recognizable as her young 
ladies, until, as she herself expressed it, 
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the varnish wore off, and the real wood 
appeared underneath. She made no pre- 
tensions, and was very humble. Miss 
Hester Simpson, an acknowledged wit, 
said that she made her way by talking 
three foreign languages fluently, and 
not wearing jewels. Though she wore 
no jewels, she wore what was more 
startling; she was always dressed in 
black satin or black velvet, with a 
prince's ransom of lace over it. She 
never yielded to any fashion at all ; she 
never did anything with her hair except 
dress it d la Madonna ; her dresses were 
always worn high, with a little frill 
round her beautiful throat, and long, 
simple, sweeping skirts. She was the 
ideal of U Penseroso. 

A woman who never asserted herself, 
who had a house full of things as 
valuable as the things in Manchester 
Square, though fewer, and of whom no 
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one knew anything save that she was 
very clever and beautiful and talked 
three languages, was a great success. 
n Penseroso was a poHtician too, and 
could hold her own with most people 
Men of eminence began to be seen in 
her rooms, and she paid her court to 
them very dexterously but independently. 
She astonished a high official once, by 
putting him right (let us suppose by a 
million or so) ; she had got it all up that 
morning, and quietly forced him to lead 
the conversation to it, as a conjuror 
forces a card ; and after she had done it, 
she apologized, saying, "You see, sir, 
that although we women do, not pretend 
to anything like originaHty, yet we are 
a thousand times better than men at 
details. When I was a poor struggling 
governess, I should have sent my favourite 
pupil to bed for such an error as your 
clerks have committed." 
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'^I wish I could send the leader of 
the Opposition to bed," said the Under 
Secretary. *' So you were a governess, 
Miss Mortimer ? " 

^^Yes. I rather miss my occupation 
now. I have lost power, and that, ac- 
cording to Chaucer, is what women love 
best. It is a great thing to be able to 
send any one to bed who disagrees with 
you, is it not ? Don't you wish you had 
the powers of a poor governess, sir ? " 

So it was said among men that that 
curious woman in Bolton Eow had got a 
good deal to say for herself, and knew 
more than most women. A great many 
men came to Bolton Eow, and among 
them a great many foreigners. One 
foreigner came more often than others. 
Thomas, of the blunderbuss, now a 
butler, and fat, used to let this gentle- 
man in in the morning, and treat him 
with great civQity. Thomas was under 
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a very strong impression that this foreign 
gentleman would very shortly be his 
master. . 

From Isabel to the General, at Edinhurgh Castle, 

'^Dear Arthur, 

'^ Tell me all you know about the 
Prince d'Amandvilliers. He was sent 
here by you. Give me his character. 

*' Isabel." 

The General to Isabel, at Bolton Bow. 

''Dear Isabel, 

''Unless very much changed for 

the worse, D'AmandviUiers is brave, just, 

affectionate, honest, and rich. I took 

him prisoner at Vimiera, since which time 

we have been fast friends. He is one of 

the finest fellows I know. I imitate 

your brevity and your extravagance. 

You have sent four Hnes for eightpence, 

— ^I send twelve. Why did you not get 

a frank? ,, . „ 

"Arthur. 
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Isabel to Arthur. 

'^ I did not get a frank because I was 
in a hurry. D'Amandvilliers wants to 
marry me, and I should like to marry 
Him. Will you let me ? 



*' Isabel." 



Arthur to Isabel. 



" You can't possibly do better. 

'' Arthur.'' 

Isabel to Arthur. 

*^My dear Arthur, 

" I would not be absurd, if I was 
in your place. You say nothing about 
that of which I wished you to speak. I 
have accepted Louis, and we are going 
to be married, now you have given your 
Itove. But can I keep this house on? 
Can I retain my present position ? He is 
only prince, with fifty thousand francs a 
year. He may not be Duo de St. Privat 
for ten years more, for his father is not 
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likely to die. I have explained my posi- 
tion to him, and he says, ' If your cousin 
likes to lend you the things, why let us 
use them ; if not, we will take another 

house.' Let me know how I stand. 

/'Isabel.'' 

Arthur to Isabel. 

"Dear Sister, 

" The house and its contents are 

entirely at your service for a perfectly 

indefinite period. Tell D'Amandvilliers 

so. You have explained, of course, to 

him all you know or guess about your 

parentage. That, with a man of his strict 

honour, would be most necessary. With 

D'Amandvilliers you may do anything 

except deceive him. 

"Arthur." 

Isabel to Arthur. 

" De'ar Arthur, 

"I told D'Amandvilliers all I knew 
or guessed about myself .before I allowed 
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him to conclude his proposal. I have 
never mentioned my real relationship 
with you. With such a man as he, would 
it not be better to trust him with the 
whole truth ? I thank you a thousand 
times for your generosity ; but I am per- 
fectly certain that it would be much 
better for you to take Louis into your 
confidence entirely. He has trusted me 
so truly that I think it would be ignoble 
on my part if I did ^not urge this on 
yours. Kemember, that he still beUeves 
you to be my cousin, and cousins do not 
always behave to their cousins as you 
have towards me. Think of this. 

"Yours, 

" Isabel." 

In four days the General was ia 
London, and closeted with the Prince 
d'Amandvilliers and Isabel. The ar- 
rangements among them were in the 
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highest degree satisfactory. The General 
was to keep the third floor nominally, 
and the Prince was indoctrinated into 
the mysteries of the closed room. He 
enjoyed this mystery immensely, and 
nothing stood in the way of the marriage 
save the fact that the Due de St. Privat, 
in the most emphatic way, absolutely 
refused to allow it to take place until he 
had the pedigree of Mademoiselle written 
down by the College of Heralds and signed 
by the King. 

The General at once departed with a, 
laugh to Lorraine. The Due was not in- 
exorable by any means. The General, 
so well known and distinguished, was 
the xenos of his beloved son. She was 
a Protestant, and why not then ? There 
were Catholics and Protestants ; he (the 
Due) was, for his own part, Voltairean, 
but went to mass, — saprieti ! why not ? 
The lady had no pedigree : his son must 
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find enough for both. The lady was forty 
and more ; well, his young rascal was 
nearly fifty, let him not pretend to be 
less, and it was high time that he settled. 
In short, certain monetary explanations, 
combined with the extremely agreeable 
manners of the General, softened matters 
amazingly, and the marriage took place, 
Isabel becoming the Princess d'Amand- 
viUiers, and being presented at the Court 
of St. James's. 

Some happy years passed after her 
marriage. It had never been expected 
that she would have children, and so the 
absence of them was not felt as a dis- 
appointment. 

After some years, however, all cards of 
introduction were addressed to the Prince 
and Princess of D'AmandviUiers and Miss 
Murdoch. 

*' My soul ! " the Prince had said one 
day, ^' you are dull at home sometimes." 
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" Not with you." 

'' Nay, but without me. Did you ever 
think of adopting a child ? " 

'^ I have thought of adopting some one, 
and bringing her out, but not a child." 

'' It is equal to me, so that I make you 
happy." 

^' You have done that already; but as 
you mention the matter, there is a girl 
who was with me for some time, whom I 
should like to see again." 

'^ Her name?" 

'' Helen Murdoch. She was my favour- 
ite pupil. I should like to see her again ; 
and she is an orphan, Uving now for a 
time with an aunt. She is dull there ; 
and I do not think that her aunt cares for 
her. She would be happier with me, and 
I am sure the family would not object." 

" Has she a family then ? " 

" Oh yes ; the great family — ^the family 
of the Chancery suit. She is a ward 
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herself, I believe. If she is, I am sure 
the Chancellor would not object." 

" I should like to catch him objecting 

to anything you desired. I would 

But of what family do you speak," said 
the Prince. 

" Oh, the Digby family. Their name 
is legion — Simpsons, Murdochs, Heth- 
ereges, and Talbots." 

*' Let her come at all events, if she is 
willing," said the Prince ; *' preliminaries 
are soon arranged when every one is 
willing ; " and James Murdoch's sister 
was introduced into the house. 

At this time her brother was going 
through one of his repentant resurrec- 
tions, and was experiencing a radical 
and permanent reform of his evil courses 
for about the fifth time, with such assist- 
ance as he could get from Aunt Hester, 
which assistance was by no means so 
easily obtainable now she had new cares 
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and new affections to take part of his 
place in her warm old heart. The 
Princess had the very strongest dislike 
to him, but she could not interfere 
between brother and sister. James 
Murdoch could come and go in the house 
as he liked, and his sister adored him. 

The Prince and Princess never had 
what are called "words'* from the day 
on which they were married until the day 
on which death 'separated them. They 
never quarrelled, and almost always 
agreed on everything. Had they been 
foohsh people, they would have had their 
first quarrel about this man : as it was, 
they had a decided difference of opinion, 
but argued it out with the most perfect 
good humour, and, without abatiig one 
jot of their opinions, remained as affec- 
tionate as ever. The Prince conceived 
a strong liking for this handsome young 
Englishman; Isabel disliked hi in like 
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poison, — ^unjustly her husband thought, 
for he had the manners of a French- 
man, — had* been very much in France, 
— and was a pleasant contrast to the 
boorish young EngKshmen. Were not 
French manners in men better than 
EngHsh ? 

\^ Undoubtedly," said his wife ; " but as 
a rule I dislike Frenchified Englishmen, 
and I have reasons for disUking this young 
man. He is heartless, and he has given 
much trouble to tender hearts. Besides, 
there are many things — I do not know 
what, I say — the General distrusts him. 
I beg you, my best beloved, to be careful 
with him. Do not let him sleep in the 
house again J' ^ 

The P^ce pulled a long face and 
whistled. '' Do you mean- " 

" I don't mean anything, you fooUsh 
man. I mean that he goes to bed and 
gets up again when we are asleep. He 
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walks in his sleep : I met him three 
nights ago, on the stairs, fast asleep, — 
oh yes, as fast asleep as a weasel/' 

^' What was he doing?" 

'' Sleeping." 

^' "Well, perhaps he had better somnam- 
bnlize in another establishment," said 
the Prince ; and in fact he did not sleep 
in the house any more. It is possible 
that he might have slept there once too 
often. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

REGINALD GETS A PRACTICAL HINT THAT HE IS 

IN THE WAY. 

Before Eeginald's first crop of troubles 
was weU over, lie used to go very 

V 

seldom to his club, as we have men- 
tioned before, but used to get his dinner 
in the middle of the day somewhere, 
very much depending upon the money 
in his pocket. He was much em- 
ployed at one time by a certain very 
famous pubUshing firm at the West End, 
who were bringing out certain important 
articles of his ; it was necessary that he 
should see them nearly every day, and, as 
their oflBice .hours almost exactly coincided 
with his own, the only time for an inter- 
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yiew was during the two hours in the 
middle of the day which he devoted to 
dinner. Nothing, therefore, was more 
natural than that he should seek out a 
modest house of refreshment in the 
locaKty, which was at once cheap and 
secluded. Such a place he discovered in 
a street neax Berkeley Square, which 
suited him exactly. 

It was a clean eating-house, connected 
with and yet partly disconnected from a 
superior sort of pubHc-house; the eating 
parlour was approached by a private 
entrance, but with only a partition half- 
way to the ceiling, so that the private 
guests, mainly consisting of clerks or 
superior shopmen and some tradesmen,, 
had the benefit of the conversation of 
such gentlemen as used the public parlour 
of the public-house. This, though cer- 
tainly a drawback, was not a great one,, 
for, from the conversation in the parlour^ 
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Eeginald guessed that its occupants were 
only upper servants, and that the place 
seemed to be select. 

He got to like the place, and to be 
liked there as a quiet, inoffensive gentle- 
man. ** After all," he said to himself, 
** it is quite as good as the club, and much 
more private. Nobody ever talks to me 
here, and I can read the newspaper, or 
look through my proofs, without minding 
any one or any one minding me.*' So the 
habit of having his chop there in the 
middle of the day became a fixed one 
with him, and when his brighter days 
came he still used to step round there 
to have his lunch almost every day, 
though his club lay haK-way between 
his oflBice and the Swan, and directly in 
the route. 

One day he was at his mutton chop 
and TimeSy when two people came into 
the next room, and began talking in a 
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low voice. To his unutterable astonish- 
ment, he heard his own name mentioned 
twice. 

What could this mean? Had he a 
right to Hsten? He did so, and at first 
heard little more. Then a man came in, 
a;nd said, *^ A pint of brandy, gentlemen," 
and he heard it paid for, and partially 
drunk before the conversation was re- 
sumed; it was then obvious, when the 
talking began in a higher tone, that one 
of the gentlemen was like the brandy, 
that is to say, partially drunk. 

"You see," said another voice, incon- 
testibly sober, " you stand to lose 
nothing at all. Whatever comes, you 
are safe. You have blabbed quite enough 
in your drink to put yourseK in my 
power." 

"Aye, master, and you have said 
enough to put yourself in mine. I have 
drank heavens hard for many years now. 
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— ^that bnrsted old house would make any 
man drink. But no man ever saw me 
drunker than I am now. I assimilated 
it by degrees. Give me another glass 
of brandy, and I shall be sober. I am 
never wrong after the middle of the day. 
It is only the mornings which play the 
devil with me." 

The glass of brandy was drunk and 
the man's voice was totally different. 

^*Now, Master Murdoch," he said 
firmly, **I am a man, your match, or 
any one else's. They never dream that 
I drink at home ; the Prince has a high 
opinion of me, but treats me as no 
Englishman ought to be treated by a 
Frenchman. She hates me, and I am 
sick of the old place. What is your 
little game ? I'll reel it off for you and 
save you the trouble of speaking. Your 
little game is to know what I choose to 
tell you. What do I know? — I know 
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what I do know, and what you want to 
know. Was there a document? — ^Yes, 
there were a document, for I have heard 
the old ones speak of it when I have 
been listening. "Where is that little 
document? — I know where that little 
document is, and so does another. What 
does that little document contain? — ^I 
don't know and I don't care. What do 
I think you want that little document 
for ? — ^Why, to take and burn it. What 
do I want for that little document ? — ^I 
want ten thousand pounds for that little 
document, in cash, and not in promises. 
Will I give you the whereabouts of that 
little document until I am paid ? — ^No ; 
I'll see you further first. Did you try 
to find that little document for yourseK ? 
— ^Yes, you did try to find that little 
document for yourself, and the Princess 
a-ketched you on the stairs, that's what 
fihe done. A-ha ! " 
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^* Well, I suppose you had better finish 

up that brandy, and go to as fast 

as you can. I can do nothing with 
you, and I believe that you are a hum- 
bug. "When I first asked you to drink 
with me, which was when my sister went 
there, you gave me the first hint of the 
whole business when you were drunk- 
sober. I suppose, now that you are sober- 
drunk, you will deny it." 

**Not I. I did tell you part of what 
I know. I thought you would make it 
right again with Miss Simpson, and that 
she would give you anything. You have 
been a fool with that old woman, and 
your time is short with her imless you 
do what I always have done, keep up 
a show of respectability. You can't pay 
for my secret, and I must take care of 
myseK. That old house sees my back 
very shortly." 

'^ Have you saved much ? " 
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** Devil a fartliing to speak of. I have 
been quietly drinking most of it away for 
many years ; what I have saved I have 
given to my mother." 

^^If your secret is of such value, why 
do you not lower your terms and see 
what I can do?" 

^'You see your character ain't good," 
said the drunk-sober man with amiable 
frankness, " and you in consequence can't 
depend on your Aunt Hester. Besides^ 
I am afraid that another knows it." 

^'Who? Come, I will give you five 
pounds if you will tell me. Is it Kegi- 
nald Hetherege ? " 

^'No." 

*^0n your soul! " 

^^Yes." 

** There is your money. Here is 
another five pounds if you will teU me 
who does know it." 

" The General, I am nearly sure." 
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** The devil ! But the secret is no use 
to him." 

There was a dead silence, which was 
broken by the tipsy man beginning to 
whistle. 

^^Well," he added, ^'it is aU over. 
You can't pay me, and you must go back 
to your original proposition of putting 
^ Mr. Eeginald Hetherege out of the way ; 
forcing on a settlement — which no one 
would oppose now, for they are all sick 
• and tired of the matter — and going to 
the devil with your share of the swag. 
If that were to happen I might be in- 
clined to engage, for a reasonable sum, 
that yours truly would take care that 
the little document was not in any way 
forthcoming. Meanwhile, the General is 
fi sharp man, and I don't think I shall 
be on the spot to watch him, or to burn 
the house down." 

" Would that be necessary ? " 
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** Pre-eminently so ; that would be the 
first thing. Who gave you the office 
about that document now? " 

*^ Why, you did yourself." 

**To be sure, I forgot; and nobody 
knows what is in it. That is so odd. 
The old ones didn't, the General can't, 
and I'U be d— d if I do." . 

** I dare say that it is, of no value." 

*^ I dare say it is, though. You some- 
how know something more than I do 
about it, or you would not be so keen." 

" I swear I know nothing more." 

^* You swear ! Yes, but who the devil 
would beheve you ? " 

"You insolent scoundrel, I will de- 
nounce you to your master and mistress." 

**And I will denounce you to your 
Aunt Hester. Come, keep your hands 
off that bottle ; I am three times the 
man you are ! " 

No more was said, and they left the 
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room. Eeginald dashed out of the door^ 
and was in time to see them depart by 
another. They came together. One 
was a very handsome and well dressed 
man, whom he at once recognized as- 
James Mm-doch ; the other was appa- 
rently a butler, for he was dressed in 
black, with a white tie. The two worthies 
parted, and Eeginald confronted young 
Murdoch. 

**You do not know me, sir?" he said 
quietly. 

**I confess that you have the advan- 
tage of me," said the other. 

** I am Eeginald Hetherege ! " 

** My dear cousin," said the other 
coolly. " I am most delighted to know 
you. As the grandfather of the future 
head of the family, I bow down before 
you. I should very much like to make 
your acquaintance." 

^' The feeling is quite mutual, I assure 
you," said Eeginald. 
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^* Will you dine with me ? " said James 
Murdocli. 

'' With pleasure. To-day ? " 

** By all means. Say at the Bedford, at 
eight o'clock." 

Eeginald was there at the time ap- 
pointed, and found the dinner table laid 
in a private room, and James Murdoch 
waiting. 

^* Will you have a glass of sherry and 
hitters before dinner ?" said James Mur- 
doch. *^ I have been having one, and 
have jGGiled one for you." Eeginald took 
it with a smile. 

" Cousin," he said, *' do you ever drink 
two glasses before dinner ? " 

" Well, I am afraid I do," said James. 
" The fact is, we do drink too much about 
town." 

" Will you drink two to-day if I do ? " 

''With pleasure." 

" Then drink this," said Eegmald. 
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^^Nay, I am not going to drink two 
before you begin," said James, tmning 
pale. 

*^ But to please me," said Eeginald. 

** Well, give me hold of it, then," and 
Eeginald handed it to him. He pre- 
tended to put his lips to it, and with a 
curse threw it violently on the fire. The 
spirit in the wine flashed up blue, and 
then a lambent, green flame began creep- 
ing about among the coals. 

**I think we understand one another 
now, cousin Murdoch," said Eeginald; 
' ^ or shall I speak more exphcitly ? I 
wish you a good afternoon." 

*^ That is a murderous young vaga- 
bond," thought Eeginald, as he walked 
away homewards. ** I must warn Hester 
about him. The question is whether she 
will be warned or not. She wraps her- 
self up in those idiotic novels so that she 
would never be convinced that there was 
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a murderer in the family, however often 
she might find it necessary to describe 
one. However, here goes ; " and when 
he got home he wrote — 

** Hester, 

^* Have you made your will in favour 

°^J^^'^ -Eeoinald." 

This he sent downstairs to her by the, 
page, for he did not want to talk to her, 
'- — ^he would have had possibly to say more 
than he wished. She seemed to have 
understood this, for she sent her answer 
back by hand. It was concise. 

** No. Hester." 

Reginald's answer was : 
*' My dear Hester, 

"I am very much pleased with 
your reply. Pon't make any kind of 
will at present in favour of James, and 
maJce the fact notorious, a -d ri " 



s 
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Answer : 

^'Dear Keginald, 

** I know what you mean ; but you 

need not fear. I will save him from the 

temptation of wishing me out of the 

way, 

^^Hestzr/' 
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CHAPTEE III. 

A YOUNG LADY APPEAES ON THE STAGE. 

A RATHER unexpected circmnstance oc- 
curred immediately afterwards. Thomas 
Morris, butler to the Prince d'Amand- 
villiers, was brought before Mr. Harrison, 
at Bow Street, charged with robbing his 
employer. 

The Prince d'AmandvilHers, who wa& 
accommodated with a seat on the bench, 
said : " The prisoner is my butler. The 
Princess had him with a character of 
thirty years from the late occupants of 
the house in which I now reside. I 
never had any reason to suspect him of 
anything, except lately I thought that he 

YOL. II. D 
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drajik too much. I had gone to bed on 
the night of last Friday, when I was 
aroused by a knocking at the door. I 
discovered him to be in the hands of 
the poKce, with the things I see pro- 
duced in court upon him." 

"Are these things yours, Prince?" 
said the attorney defending the prisoner. 

"No," was the answer. 

" Are they your wife's ? " 

"I don't think that that matters." 

" Perhaps not, Prince. Will you swear 
that your landlord is not the prisoner's 
brother?" 

" I never heard of it," said the puzzled 
Prince. 

"Very possibly," said the attorney, 
" but will you swear it ? " 

"No." 

"Will you swear that the prisoner is 
not brother to the Princess, your wife ? " 

There was a ghastly silence. The 
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Prince buried Ms head in his hands, 
while the whole court waited for his 
reply. In a moment he saw that it was 
possible. In a moment he saw that he 
did not know wlio his ivife was. He 
knew not, and as far as he was concerned, 
cared less. But if this could be proved, 
it was ruin to her, — ^to her who was aU the 
world to him. She might be the sister of 
all the convicts in New South Wales, but 
she was his Isabel. Still he was a French- 
man, and a match for aU these insular 
idiots.. The audience watched the bowed 
head as it slowly rose from between the 
hands; the face was convulsed with 
laughter, and peal after peal went ring- 
ing through the court ; it was infectious, 
and " the gravity of the court was visibly 
disturbed." 

"I apologize for my laughter," he 
said; "but what wiU you? Yes, I wiU 
most emphatically swear that this man is 
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not the brother of my wife. Will he call 
his own mother, the former charwoman, 
to prove it. If he does not I will. Ask 
the prisoner if, when he put his mother 
into Pettit's almshouses, she had not to 
produce her marriage certificate, and the 
certificate of his birth. I, in the unutter- 
able astonishment of your impudent 
question, forgot this, and became con- 
fused. I have been used to live among 
gentlemen, and the facts I hear about 
dogs like this are not always to be re- 
membered at once." 

What the Prince said was, unfortu- 
nately for the prisoner, taken for truth. 
The prisoner was none other than 
Thomas, whUom the young man with 
the blunderbuss, who had drank hard 
and secretly for many years, and who, 
as he had confessed to James Murdoch, 
did not always know what he was about 
in the morning. In a crapulous state, 
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after a night in the cells, he had sug- 
gested this audacious line of defepce to 
his attorney, but in a confused way, 
forgetting that he had told the Prince a 
totally different story. He was remanded, 
sent for trial, and convicted. On his 
trial he caused his attorney to make his 
counsel ask such singular and absurd 
questions, that the court got impatient. ' 
For instance, the Princess was called to 
swear to the things taken on him. The 
counsel asked if they were hers. She 
emphatically swore that they were. 
That was true at the time, because the 
General had given them to her in order 
to simplify matters, and avoid talk; 
but it was certainly not true of them 
when they were stolen ; at that time 
they were lent. The prisoner, who was 
suffering slightly from delirium tremens, 
in consequence of many years habitual 
liquor being suddenly stopped, made a 
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rambling statement, ■which was attributed 
to that malady. "When he came to 
stating that there were more ■windows in 
No. 1, Bolton Row, than would fit the 
rooms, the judge asked hm if he thought 
he was doing himself any good by talking 
such nonsense as that. When he com- 
plained that his attorney had refused to 
call a certain -window tax collector (who 
had been dead some years), the court 
stopped him. He was transported for 
ten years. 

That was satisfactory, so far, but 
Isabel's position had been endangered* 
People in this world do not, as regards 
a woman, care much who she was 
not, but they do care about who she 
was. If a woman has no pedigree, it is 
of no very great consequence ; but if 
she has a bad one, it matters a very 
great deal. Isabel had no pedigree, and 
was safe ; a single objectionable relation 
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would have ruined her. Even as it was, 
the world had to be satisfied about her 
once more, and there was nothing to 
satisfy the world, with. The world was 
quite happy to believe that she was not 
any one at all, but now the question 
was aired, they rather wished that she 
had been somebody. At length, how- 
ever, a French friend of the Prince 
d'AmandviUiers hinted that there was 
no actual proof of her being a Dorift, 
which made every one at once firmly 

« 

believe that she was. 

So that smaU storm passed over, and 
one of the dangerous men was happily 
transported. The other one, James 
Murdoch, transported himself. He was 
caught cheating at cards, and slapped in 
the face by Lord Peterton. That young 
gentleman expected a challenge from 
him, but as none came, he was cut; 
and on the settlement for the Derby 
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was found to be ^£2000 to the bad. 
This Hester of course refused to pay, 
and James Murdoch left England and 
went abroad once more, indefinitely. 

Indefinitely, because he could not 
show among gentlemen; but he was 
very often in England. On these occa- 
sions he was generally arrested, for 
some smaU debt, by the first tradesman 
who caught him, at which times he was 
always paid out by Aunt Hester, and 
sent abroad again. This process was 
repeated as long as there was anything 
to- pay, and then James Murdoch was 
free of England once more, though he 
was not free of gentlemen's society, as 
he had utilized his various returns to 
England by proving, beyond all doubt, 
that he was the real hopeless black- 
guard which the world had always 
supposed him to be. 

The Prince and Princess d'Amand- 
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villiers would have nothing to do with 
him ; but his sister would sometimes see 
him privately, and give him money. At 
one of these interviews he told her some- 
thing which sent her home with a very 
scared look. 

The kind Princess had the secret out of 
her in no time. With shuddering horror 
she told her kind second mother that her 
brother had asked her to let him into the 
house at dead of night. The frightened 
girl said that there was a secret in the 
house which he wanted to discover, and 
that she was terrified. 

^'Well, my dear," said the Princess, 
*' there is a secret in the house, and the 
General means to keep it for a time, on 
foohsh grounds, I think. In my opinion 
master James would be none the better 
if it was revealed ; but we do not know 
in any way what it is. Pray never talk 
about it unless you talk about it to your 
brother, and tell him that he is a fool." 
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Miss Murdoch, the beautiful girl, 
with JElOjOOO on her wedding-day, was 
not married so quickly as some people 
thought she would have been. There 
were one or two things to account for 
this. In thfe first place, her brother was 
a sufficiently notorious rascal, and al- 
though a man of the world may be per- 
fectly willing to marry a young lady, yet 
when it comes to marrying a disreputable 
brother, he thinks twice. As a general 
rule, the brother of the object of a man's 
affections is almost as important as the 
lady herself, if he is in any way presentable 
or respectable. We knew a gentleman of 
high family and great wealth who mamed 
a labourer's daughter. ' The brother of 
this lady, whose daughter is one of the 
highest and most beautiful ladies in the 
land, carrying a title dear to every Eng- 
lish heart, was not presentable, in a 
social point of view, but eminently good 
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and respectable. For him, nothing was 
too good to the day of his death ; his 
brother-in-law loved him, and took care 
that he should die rich. Most men are 
not ashamed of such a brother-in-law; 
but a man of the world must be very des- 
perately in love with a woman to marry 
her if she has such a hopeless sponging 
cad of a brother as James Murdoch. 

The men of the world, we say, fought 
shy of this match. Many men not be- 
longing to the world were ^ery despe- 
rately smitten with Miss Murdoch, and 
would have married her. The only ob- 
jection to this arrangement was that she 
did not care for any of them. Her friends 
thought that she would have, at one 
time, accepted almost any presentable 
man who would have given her a grand 
position, and have tried to forget her 
only love. Such a man did not offer, 
and she was spared the trial of marrying 
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a man first, and forcing herself to love 
him afterwards. When a woman marries 
a man she does not love, and who knows 
it, it must be rather uphill work for the 
woman without great assistance from the 
man. 'Given that assistance, all may, 
and probably will, go well, but affcer- 
marriage courtships are dangerous unless 
there is determination on both sides. 
The French, on the whole, find them 
succeed ; but then the French are 
infinitely more, pohte and attentive in 
Httle things than we are. Petits soins 
have as much to do with domestic fehcity 
as anything. 

There was another and a stronger 
reason, possibly, than all the others 
which we have set forth above, which 
prevented Miss Murdoch from marrying. 
She happened to be in love with Captain 
Hickson. At first she did not quite 
know her own mind about him, and at 
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one time she might have been tempted 
to marry elsewhere. But she always said 
to herself from the first, that no man 
could ever be the same to her as Eichard 
Hickson. She met him first at Lady 
Atterbnry's, when she was first out — a 
gallant, brown sailor, a httle older than 
herself, and, as she told him afterwards, 
she fell in love with him there and then. 
He had been a mite of a midshipman 
in the Shannon and he had done his 
part in the awful day of Algiers. He 
was so modest, so brave, and so inteUi- 
gent, that most people liked him; she 
loved him, and told the Princess so. 
Isabel said that he had not got any 



money, and so she could not marry him. 
The Prince, on the other hand, said that 
he was a yoimg officer of distinction in 
the greatest navy in the world, and that 
she might do worse. When the fact 
came to be acknowledged between the 
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Prince and Princess, that she was not 
likely (with her brother round her neck) 
to do better, Captain Hickson's visits 
were somewhat encouraged, to her great 
pleasure. When we say that Captain 
Hickson's visits were encouraged, we go 
possibly a little too far: they could not 
possibly, in one sense, have been en- 
couraged in any way, as his ship was 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and he was 
in her, and communication was difficult. 
Helen Murdoch was quietly informed by 
the Prince and Princess that Captain 
Hickson was possessed of every Christian 
virtue, was rising in the service, that his 
ship was ordered to beat up the west 
coast of Africa in coming home, and that 
if he escaped the fever she might do 
worse. She was perfectly contented. She 
thought him far too clever to catch the 
fever. 

He did, however. He had a roving 
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commission to call at Bomiy, Brass, 
Whydah, Cape Coast, and Sierra Leone. 
He was of a scientific turii, however, and 
lie had read ^^Pigafetta" and "Andrew 
Battel." Somehow his wilful ship carried 
him to St. Thomas, and then — ^without 
his consent, of course — carried him to 
the Gaboon, right along the Equator. 
Making the long white sand, he naturally 
was determined to catch a gorilla aUve, 
and place it in the Tower. The gorillas 
were from home; but, fortunately for 
Captain Hickson, while the gorillas were 
behaving in a decent manner, — only fixing 
themselves on an elephant^s nose till he 
went mad, or boxing a lion's ears until 
the lion was sick of the one-sided game, 
— ^the human counterparts of the gorilla 
were extremely active. Between the 
Bight of Biafra and Whydah, Captain 
Hickson captured five slavers, which he 
took to Cape Coast. At that time such 
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a feat was as good at the Admiralty as 
taking five French frigates had been 
shortly before ; so when he went to Par- 
liament Street, he was received with, 
open arms. He went to the Admiralty 
in a fright, imder the impression that he 
would be attacked with strong language 
on the subject of taking his ship to the 
Gaboon, where he had no business, and 
that .his 2,300 slaves would weigh as 
nothing in the balance against that fact. 
He mildly mentioned his expedition with 
his first lieutenant after the gorillas, and 
excused it on scientific grounds. When 
he discovered that the Under Secretary 
thought that the gorilla was an anti- 
scorbutic fruit, only to be found on ithe ^ 
Gaboon, and that Captain Hickson at 
the risk of his own life had gone there 
to get it for a scurvy-stricken crew, why 
then Captain Hickson held his tongue. 
The Secretary was uncertain about the 
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amount of prize-money, but that would 
be considerable. Captain Hickson's emi- 
nent services brought with them their 
own retribution. His (the Under Sec- 
retary's) services had their retribution 
in constant work. Captain Hickson's 
services wpre so great that his Majesty 
could not aUow him to waste his valuable 
time on shore. He was appointed to the 
Blonde frigate, now first commissioned. 
It would be idle for the Secretary to 
pretend that the Government were not 
partially influenced by political motives in 
this appointment. Sir James Hickson's 
services to the Government were so emi- 
nent, that the least recognition they could 
make was to give a ship to his nephew. 

** And where is the Blonde to go, sir ? " 
said the delighted captain. 

" She will go to the West Coast first, 
and then round to Celebes Timor and 
Sydney." 

TOL. II. s 
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*'My old uncle is sharp," said Captain 
Hickson ; " but I will bother him." 

"I don't see what you mean," said 
the Secretary. 

"Why, I am the next baronet, don't 
you see? He wants to get rid of me, 
the last in entail, so that my cousin, 
who is illegitimate, may come into the 
estates imder his will." 

"Not another word, my dear sir," 
said the Secretary. " I see it. We have 
done all we can, and he can't grumble. 
The Blonde shall not go to the West 
Coast. We don't want to lose all our 
good officers." 

Captain Hickson went out into Par- 
liament Street a glad man. He was to 
have the most beautiful frigate in the 
world, and with his name he could ship 
her crew ten times over. If she was 
one half what had been said about her, 
he would do anything with her. Take 
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her predecessor, the French Blonde^ she 
would go within five points of the wind. 
By the lord! it was a splendid chance 
for a man. 

At this point, a young gentleman, 
heated with running, touched him on 

the arm. 

^' Captain Hickson?" 

"Yes." 

"Note from the Secretary;" and so 
he departed. 

"Dear Hickson," — ^the note ran — "the 
Blonde will not be ready for three months. 
She wiU then go on the North American 
station for one year." 

What a prize for a sailor without any 
interest, save that of an uncle who 
wished him drowned, and who would 
gladly have drowned six hundred men 
with him, so long as he could have put 
his puny cousin in his place. One thing 
only was wanting, the woman he loved 
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best in the world could not share his 
honours with him. Nearly all great 
things are done for the applause of some 
loved woman. Captain Hickson loved 
only one woman in the world, and on 
this, the most triumphant day of his 
life, he missed her. 

He went home to his lodgings, and 
thqre was a letter on his table ; he tore 
it open. 

"You have been two days in England, 
and we have heard nothing of you. 
Nothing I say. Well; we heard that 
you were dead with fever, and that it 
was only by a sudden accession of in- 
telligence on the part of your coxswain, 
that you were not buried aKve. To-day, 
at dinner, we have soup a la Palestine^ 
craw-fish, entrees, veal, and many other 
nice things, including a Blonde (who is 
not to be eaten, but looked at). If 
you can digest human food, after your 
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experiences among the cannibals in 

Afiica, come to dinner to-day, and come 

early. 

" Yours ever, 

' ' D ' AmAND VILLIERS . ' ' 

Sailors are quick in love mattiers, far 
quicker than landsmen. Their time, you 
. see, is so very short ; like a Conservative 
Ministry in these days, they have to 
make the most of it. Captain Hickson 
went to dioner with the D'Amandvilliers, 
but went an hour before the time. Of 
course he did not do so on purpose ; of 
course the Princess was out driving, and 
the Prince at his club ; of course there 
was no one in the drawing-room but 
that imperial beauty Helen; of course 
the crisis in both their lives took place. 

Not half an hour had passed before it 
was all over. She told him the truth, 
that she had never loved any man but 
him, but that she would have married 
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others; *'aiid from that I am saved." 
Then she told him about her brother. 
The sailor said that there were scomidrels 
in aU families, and dismissed the subject 
as unworthy of regard. He told her that 
he was appointed to the Blonde^ and 
must sail in three months ; that he could 
not give up his ship, as if he did he was 
not sure of another. Ships were not 
easy to obtain under the present reduc- 
tions. They were married in a month, 
and he sailed in three, leaving her with 
the Prince and Princess. He was seven 
months away. 

Out there beyond the Scillys it is 
not so easy to get your pilot on board 
when your ship is at all Lively. The 
Blonde was lashing in close hauled before 
a N.E. wind, when she sighted a pilot 
boat making towards her. The pilot 
was got on board by the skin of his 
teeth, and the merry little craft danced 
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away to leeward. The pilot approach- 
ing the captain said, after saluting the 
quarter-deck, — 

" I seen your good lady last night, sir." 

**Yes. Where?" 

"At Plymouth. And I see the baby 
too." 

" Yes." 

" The loveliest little girl ever eyes 
looked on. Both well. 

" Here are my watch and chain for you, 
pilot. They cost sixty guineas between 
them, and the watch is as good as any 
chronometer. Shall we make a short leg 
towards the parson and clerk, or keep 
her as she is ? " 

"As she is, sir," said the pilot putting 
on the watch and chain ; " she'll do very 
well. I thank you, sir, a thousand 
times." 

" Then, if you will take charge for a 
time, I will go to my cabin, for I have 
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a thankful word or so to say to God 
Almighty." 

So Captain Hickson was in charge of 
the Blonde ; Helen, his wife, was in 
charge of him ; and the young lady just 
bom was kind enough to take charge 
of both of them and manage them both, 
which she did perfectly ; as Lady Snizort 
said to Eeginald once, *' That child was 
bom to command us aU," to which Eegi- 
nald agreed; but her ladyship added 
something in a lower tone about a minx,, 
which Eeginald pretended not to hear. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

CONFEDENCB BETWEEN COMRADES. 

OuB General walked into the United 
Service Club one day about this time, 

and there he met General H , who 

had just returned from Vienna. They 
dined together, and as old comrades 
had a vast deal of conversation by no 
means interesting to the reader, and 
some which was. 

^* And now," said General H , ^* tell 

us about the Great Family. Is there 
anything new about them ? " 

" They are in a general state of pros- 
perity. Everything is going so well v^th 
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them that they must have an accident 
soon. Even Eeginald Hetherege is 
rich." 

" Is it true that his son is dead ? " 

'^ Yes ; and has left a son." 

"That is rather a pity, is it not? It 
mQ complicate matters in the great 
lawsuit." 

''The great lawsuit wiU never be 
ended, and the family have given up 
caring about it." 

'' Then you are not going to act." 

'' Why should I ? and what could I do 
if I did?" 

'' But do you mean to say that you are 
going to keep up this absurd farce any 
longer ? " 

''What absurd farce?" 

"Why, having an entirely unnecessary 
concealment, and a whole lot of nonsense 
talked about it." 

" Who talks ? " 
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^' No one ; but they would if they knew 
it. I have never opened my mouth. 
I only know what you told me at 
Vittoria." 

** There was nothing very much in 
that," said our General. "I only said 
that a certain secret was entrusted to me 
under a certain condition, and that I 
intended to keep it." 

" Is what you are doing moral ? " 

" I think so. I am told, iq the hand- 
writing of a certain man to whom I owe 
everything in the world, not to enter 
a certaiQ room except under certain con- 
tingencies. What there is in that room 
I have no idea, absolutely none, — at 
least, really none. I do not see that I 
am doing wrong. I will show you the 
paper if you like." 

'' WeU, do." 

General H read it: "'At your 

own discretion.' Hey ! well, that is 
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cnrions. ^Euin of your own peace of 
mind for ever ! ' Good heavens, Arthur ! 
^ a crime not forgiveable by divine mercy * 
— ^that is — that is very strange. — ^No 
pecuniary benefit to yourself ' — Heavens ! 
I should hope not. *In case of your 
marriage, open the room and bum every 
paper except the one which it would be 
felony to bum.' — But you were married, 
Arthur, and did not do that." 

" I had not the heart." 

"Do you mean to say that you have 
been about the world all these years, 
Arthur, with this secret on your heart ? " 

"Yes. Can you begin to imderstand 
why I have not opened that room ? " 

"Arthur, do you think it affects your 
family honour ? " 

" I do not know. I have no family." 

"But who were your father and 
mother ? " 

"My father — ^weU, I know who my 
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father was, but who my mother was I 
have not the wildest idea." 

" Whew ! You don't say so. Suppose 
that this paper was some document 
putting you in possession of a vast sum 
of money?" 

*^You see it cannot be; he says dis- 
tinctly, ' No pecuniary advantage.' " 

" Well, why not bum the house 
down?" 

" I don't think that would do." 

" Then you dare not go in ? " 

" That is it." 

"What relation are you to all this 
crowd of Simpsons, Murdochs, and Tal- 
bots ? " 

" None at all. They do not know me." 
" H'm ! And yet you always speak of 

them as 'the family.' You will not tell 

me the whole truth." 

"WeU, IwiUthen." 

The General whispered a few words 
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to General H , who grew extremely 

grave, and sat very silent for some time. 
At last he said, — 

'* You have given me your confidence, 
alone of all men in the world. I can 
understand your motives, but I think 
that you are not acting rightly. You are 
the very last man I should have supposed 
to have yielded to such a crotchet, which, 
mark me, if indulged in wiU grow into a 
craze, and will produce incalculable 
misery to yourself and others. You are 
not acting with justice, and you will most 
assuredly live to regret it." 



V 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE BEGINNING OF TWO LONG FEIENDSHIPS. 

Chables's widow and child got on ex- 
tremely well, and were as happy as they 
were likely to be in the establishment of 
Annt Hester. That is to say, that they 
had everything which the world could 
give them in the way of eating and 
drinking, combined with every possible 
kindness and consideration. Every wish 
they could form was anticipated, until, at 
last, Mrs. Hetherege began to feel the 
surfeits of prosperity, and when she was 
low in her mind rather miss the old ex- 
citement of debt. 

There was no change in the house, 
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and hers was not a mind in any way 
formed for regularity. In her happy-go- 
lucky (we might rather say unlucky) life 
with Charles she had rather enjoyed her- 
self than otherwise. She had always 
felt the glorious uncertainties of a cam- 
paign, on the losing side, certainly, but 
which was not without its pleasurable 
excitement. She had often, in the old 
times, when the presence of Charles was 
alone enough to make her happy, known 
the want of five shillings, and when 
Eeginald, or more seldom Charles, had 
brought her home a pound or so, she had 
clutched the money with a glad little cry, 
dear to both of them, and had committed 
;some pretty, trivial extravagance, dearer 
^till. Now she had as much money as 
«he wanted, but she had nothing on 
-earth to do with it, which was extremely 
j)r evoking. 

She wanted, for instance, on one occa- 
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sion, a paxticular garment for George, as a 
birthday present — some kind of cloak of 
an expensive material, trimmed Tvith 
swansdown. She had twenty guineas 
which Eeginald had given her, and she 
intended to buy it. "When Hester asked 
her where she would like to be driven 
that afternoon, she mildly suggested 
Ehinds in Sloane Street. Hester, sitting 
beside her, gave the word of command 
to her coachman as if she was ordering a 
squadron of cavalry to capture guns. 
To Ehinds they went, ventre a terre, the 
cloak was bought, and she brought out 
the money. But Aunt Hester would not 
let her pay for it, and she put her poor 
little guineas back. Hester meant 
nothing but kindness, but she had spoilt 
the poor woman's afternoon, and made 
her feel her dependence. She was so 
distraught going home that Hester said 
that she must be ill, and made her take 

VOL. II. p 
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port wine, a thing she hated, and which 
spoilt her dinner, a thing she loved. 

The hours at Hester Simpson's were 
extremely objectionable to her. ' She had 
never kept them, certainly, except by fits 
and starts, and though not a word was 
ever said on the subject, yet she knew 
that her impunctuahty was inconvenient. 
When she chose to be unwell she could 
keep her rooms, and gain a certain 
amount of independence that way; but 
she hated shamming ill, and being made 
a prisoner of. Very green freshmen sham 
ceger^ and get off lectures, but they gener- 
ally find that the escape from chapel and 
lecture is hardly bought by being con- 
fined to college. Mary liked to go out 
walking very early in the morning, and if 
she did this she was of course supposed 
to be well. So Hester would wait prayers 
for her to any hour, which was specially 
objectionable. For if Mary had a pet 
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objection in this world, it was that of 
family prayer, as conducted by Aunt 
Hester. She was a religious woman, a 
clergyman's daughter and widow, an 
upholder, even to fierceness, of every- 
thing connected with the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; but she could not stand Hester's 
way of reading prayers. Her emphasis, 
she used to say to Eeginald in certain 
. precious Httle confidences, of which we 
shall see more presently, was always 
wrong. She always, according to Mary, 
read at her congregation. She managed 
by her way of reading to turn the mean- 
ing of the parables upside down. When 
she read about the Pharisee and the 
publican, she read it as if she was the 
only just person in the world, and the 
servants were nothing better than a set 
of broken-down licensed victuallers. All 
the servants thought that the publicans 
of the Scripture kept inns, and that when 
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Hester had done with the extortioners ^ 
unjust, etc., and said, *^ even as this 
pubKcan," she meant the butler, who had 
once kept a pubKc-house ; and insinuated 
that, bad as they all were, he was the 
worst of the lot. Aunt Hester got a hint 
about this piece of mistranslation from 
Keginald. She was then at trouble to 
explain to the servants that the publicans 
of holy writ were tax-gatherers for the 
Komans. The servants considering that 
there was no appeal from their mistress 
as a literary lady, concluded that the 
pubKcans combined Hcensed victualling 
and Komish practices with the still more 
objectionable practice of putting execu- 
tions into poor people's houses, and that 
the Pharisees were an estimable body of 
gentlemen who denounced their evil 
doings, and so they were just as much 
edified as before. 
Eeginald was writing a great deal now, 
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but in a desultory way, leaving the great 
subject of wMcli lie was master to take 
care of itself for a time, and trying for his 
own pm-poses to make a mark in other 
fields. For example, he wrote a great 
article in a leading quai-terly on ^schines. 
It was grand, and not a single fault 
could be found with it, except that there 
was not an original thought in it from 
beginning to end. It was merely a precis 
of known books on the subject, put 
together in a masterly way. The very 
accents in the Greek quotations were done 
by a tipsy, broken-down scholar, whom 
he had know in his adversity; but the 
thing took, and made him a great reputa- 
tion. He had written a hundred finer 
things with the bailiffs at his son's door, 
against time ; but he was rich now, and 
so his article was successful, — so success- 
ful that the other great review had an 
article on uEschines, in which they proved 
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that Eeginald, with all his vast scholar- 
ship, was a fool. Keginald's publishers 
asked him to reply in a pamphlet, but he 
said what was the exact truth, "that he 
had only crammed the thing up, and had 
now forgotten all about it. On looking 
at it for the second time, he thought that 
it was great nonsense, and that the other 
man evidently knew more about the 
subject than he did." 

The other party got up, from an emi- 
nent hand, a great article on the Draconic 
• laws. This Eeginald picked to pieces 
most thoroughly and ably, but with a 
ferocity and power of personal abuse with 
which no one had ever credited him. 
Asked for an explanation by Goodge, he 
merely said that he wanted to see if he 
could make a literary blackguard of him- 
self, and that he had succeeded beyond 
his hopes. 

A few years went on, and there was no 
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change. Eeginald was nearly all day at 
his office, and half the night at his stand- 
up desk in his room. To this desk, 
every night, used to come Mary, and 
discuss the botherations of the day with 
him. They were both discontented, and 
would have been glad enough to get 
away and be free. Neither of them, 
however, dared to mention the matter. 
Had it not been for their private confi- 
dences they would both have run away 
and set up for themselves. The greatest 
statesmen and historians seem to agree 
that the best way to promote revolution 
is to deny private discussion. As in the 
State, so in the household; how many 
estimable women, who have gained the 
position of being "mistresses in their own 
house," dream that they are walking every 
day on the edge of a volcano ? that when 
a woman can say, " My word is law," she 
is apt to forget that the end of Csesarism 
is revolution on the first opportTJcmfc^ • J 
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Aunt Hester was at first saved from 
sheer revolution by no merit of her own. 
Her anger against Eegiaald and Mary- 
was great, because she knew that they 
"collogued," and that she was not in 
their confidence. It was because she 
could i^ot prevent their colloguing that 
they did not rebel. 

For five years or more this devoted 
woman tried to tame these two rather 
radical souls into her own way of think- 
ing. The child, on whom she had set 
her brave old heart, was growing up, and 
she could see that the child did not love 
her as he did the two others. It was a 
bitter grief to her at first, and she was 
angry, because no human being could 
possibly deny that Keginald and Mary 
were under great obligations to her. She 
was, however, a woman among a thou- 
sand, and she thought it out for herself. 

She was a genius also. We have never 
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denied her that great quality. However 
her novels may have been ridiculed by 
Eeginald, she was always spoken of with 
some respect by him ; and she could 
think, and act after she had thought. 

"What," she began thinking, " was her 
best novel, according to the best critics, 
and the men who were far above all critics 
— ^the men of the world ? Why, Camilla ! 
What did Camilla do ? She tried to 
form a man, in most respects her superior, 
on her own model, and to bring him and 
his senses into subjection to her own 
petty ways of life. Was she not doing 
the same thing with Kegiaald and Mary ? 
Yes. Did Camilla fail ? No ; she yielded, 
and so at the last moment saved failure. 
She would do the same ; it was hard 
at her age to yield, and to yield to those 
who were certaiQly under obHgations to 
her, but she would swallow her pride. 
She could no longer bear the bitterness 
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of seeing that the child looked on her 
as a bugbear, and that the constant and 
continuous kindness of Keginald and 
Mary was an effort, always studiously 
concealed, but still obvious to her sharp 
sense. She would have probably thirty 
years more in this world,^ and, God help 
her! she had not made an intimate 
friend, even of the gentle Eeginald." 

We have said before that there had 
been no rebellion. Natures unfixed, and 
and possibly shifty in their honourable 
cowardice, like those of Keginald and 
Mary, must be pushed very hard before 
they rebel openly. They could ease their 
minds, one to another, and be theoreti- 
cally seditious (the government which 
stops theoretical sedition is idiotic), but 
they never reduced their sedition to 
practice. Had they done so, theirs would 
have been an easy but ignoble victory. 
The perverse old woman's heart was 
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always warm to them, and she would 
have yielded at once ; she yielded in the 
end without violence. 

Eeginald and Mary never attributed 
her yielding to the right cause until they 
knew her better* They always thought 
that their tacit and confidential opposi- 
tion to her and her ways was unnoticed 
by her. She had yielded long before 
they dreamt of it. She would have 
spoken to them and taken them into her 
confidence long before the opportunity 
came. Circumstances created an oppor- 
tunity, however, and she seized on it. 

Eeginald was at his desk one night, 
and Mary was sitting in her dressing- 
gown on a stool at his feet. They had 
been ^^ colloguing " about Aunt Hester, 
when she came suddenly in. If they 
thought that she did not see their guilty 
starty they were mistaken. They both 
cried out at once in imfeigned astonish- 
ment, — 
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*^ Aunt Hester!" 

She sank into a chair, and burst into 
tears. It was such an unusual thing 
for her that they were both alarmed. 
Eeginald said, — 

^^ Good heavens, Hester ! what is the 
matter ? " 

*^ My heart is broken," she said. 

Eeginald had heard of that accident 
happening to her on several previous 
occasions, consequently he was not 
greatly alarmed. Mary, however, was 
rather terrified, for she had been passing 
observations on Aunt Hester, immedi- 
ately before, which were not wholly com- 
plimentary, and so she felt guilty. 
Eeginald coolly said, — 

*^ I suppose it is James again, Hester ? " 

"It is all over," said Aimt Hester. 
^* Knowing as little as we do about the 
origin of things, one is rather disposed to 
ask with some impatience, who invented 
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boys ? They are an inconceivable mis- 
take. I never knew any good come of 
them." 

** We were all boys once, Hester," said 
Reginald. 

*^ I can lay my head on my pillow and 
swear that I never was," said Aunt 
Hester. 

** I am not speaking of you. I merely 
say that I was a boy once." 

**And a nice mess you made of it," 
said Aunt Hester. '^ If you could have 
waited two days to be bom, my poor 
saint James would never have been 
thrown into all these temptations ; and 
we should all have been happy." 

Eeginald did not see his way to this 
logic, and merely asked, — 

" What has he been doing now ? " 

"Forging my name, Eeginald. What 
am I to do now ? " 

"Pay the money, I suppose. Is this 
the first time ? " 
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^^Why, there you have me, Keginald. 
It is not. I have been very weak about 
it, and have managed to put matters 
square. But this time I cannot. The 
people who hold his bill have written 
to me to say that they have discovered 
it to be a forgery; that he is in league 
with George Simpson, and that the pay- 
ment of the money will not avail, for 
that I have lent myself to his swindles 
two or three times before, by taking up 
paper which I knew I had not signed. 
They want me to prosecute James, and 
say that I am lending myself to his dis- 
reputable courses. Keginald and Mary, 
we have not been so happy together as 
we might have been ; — that is all past, 
and it was my fault. Try to love me, 
you two, and, above all things, give me 
your advice." 

Mary's arm was round her waist and 
her head was on her breast in a moment. 



% 
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"Father Eeginald," she said, "shall 
advise you." 

Eeginald was waUdng up and down the 
room in thought. It was a few minutes 
before he spoke. 

"Hester," he said at last, "I have 
been d.eeply wrong. I have not done my 
duty by you. You have been a kind and 
tender friend to me and this lass here, 
but your ways have not fitted ours, and 
we may have been too unyielding. You 
have asked our confidence and our love : 
the latter you have always had. Now 
you shall have the former for ever. 
Advice, — ^well. Come and kiss me, 
Hester." 

With two Httle sobs she did so. 

" Eeginald," she said, " I am an old 
woman, and am very penitent." 

" You an old woman ? " said Eeginald. 
" Humbug ! Penitent ? — ^What the deuce 
have you got to be penitent about ? We 
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must see to tlds matter though. When 
will Goodge be in town ? " 

^^ Next week." 

^* Bother! now we are all so happy 
together I should have liked a conver- 
sation about the education of our boy. 
But about this matter-; I must consult 
some one else. I should fancy that you 
could get off this time by paying the 
money, but I don't know. Now that we 
are in such happy confidence, Hester, I 
would walk barefoot to save you one 
hour's annoyance. To think that I have 
been such a brute to you. Hester " 

*^Yes, Keginald, I am so newly happy 
because this last misfortune has brought 
us three together, that I am confused in 
my thoughts. ^ Guide me." 

'* Guide you, you silly woman ? Why, 
I am just going to ask you to guide 
me. Goodge is away, and we must have 
a friend in coimcil. I know no one 
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except members of the family, who had 
better know nothing about the matter. 
Have you a friend you can trust ? Nay, 
don't blush, because I hnow you have. 
You have a friend of whom I know 
nothing — ^Arthur. ' ' 

**Well, leave Arthur alone. He has 
been psirticularly anxious not to be known 
to you. He has never met you, and that 
is his business. Would you mind goiug 
to General Anders to-morrow morning for 
me?" 

**In the first place, I don't think he 
is at all your man, and in the second he 
is Governor of Sierra Leone." 

"Might there not be two General 
Anders ? " said Aunt Hester. 

It flashed across Eeginald that there 
were two, and that this might be the one 
he had been forbidden to inquire after 
years before. 

" Of course there might be two," he 

YOL. n. o 
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said. *' My General Anders is at Sierra 
Leone ; where is yours ? " 

"At No. 1, Bolton Eow," said Aunt 
Hester. 

" WeU, I wiU go," said' Eeginald. " It 
is rather an awkward matter to approach 
a total stranger with." And he added, 
internally, " The murderous yoimg scoun- 
drel, that I should take pains for him ! 
What would she say if she knew that he 

had tried to poison me ? " 

« 

" Well, you go," said Aunt Hester, 
" and he will see everything right for 
us, if mortal man can aecompKsh it. I 
have laid a trap for you and for him, 
Eeginald. Good men should know one 
another." 

"At No. 1, Bolton Eow!" thought 
Eeginald. " How very strange ! " 

For Eeginald knew that it was the 
house of the old merchant Digby — ^the 
house at which all the original mischief 
was concocted. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE MYSTERY ABOUT COX AND GREENWOOD IS 

SOLVED. 

Eeginald, leaving word at his ofl&ce that 
he would not be there before one, walked 
across the Green Park to Bolton Eow, 
and asked for General Anders. He was 
informed by a very smart footman that 
General Anders was not down, but that 
the Duchess de St. Privat was. Should 
he take up his name ? 

Eeginald sent^ up his card, and was 
shown into the dining-room. Who on 
earth was the Duchess de St. Privat, and 
what was she doing in the old house 
of Digby, the merchant — ^the house 
which ought to be his grandson's some 
day, surely ? 
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He looked round with eager curiosity. 
Certainly it was a very splendid room — 
old, slightly gloomy, bnt inmiensely rich. 
At one end of the room was a triptych 
by Memling of the resurrection; which 
a document underneath, after giving the 
description of the picture, said was 
acquired by the late Thomas Digby from 
the Due de Penthievrue in exchange for 
a Gainsborough. It might be worth, he 
thought, as a tolerable judge, about six 
thousand pounds. He had no time to 
appraise anything further, for he was 
requested to walk upstairs to the presence 
of the Duchess. Keginald, on whom a 
Duchess would produce about the same 
effect as a chimney-sweep, walked up 
into the presence. 

The drawing-room beat the dining- 
room in beauty and richness, but every- 
thing was very old, and no vandalisms 
had been committed by the beautiful 
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hand which was held out to him, or had 
been conceived in the grand head which • 
bowed to him. 

He thought her very beautiful, for her 
age, and wondered very much how she 
seemed to be so much at home among 
the dead merchant's furniture. It was 
evidently, from its date, the furniture. It 
had been given away by the old man, he 
remembered, to obscure people ; and here 
was a Parisianly-dressed Duchess, in very 
deep mourning, apparently in full posses- 
sion of it ! 

" I am delighted to see you, Mr. Heth- 
erege," said the Duchess. " The General 
is down very late to-day, but he did 
not expect you so soon. I know that 
he had a letter warning him of your visit 
this morning. I will go and see after 
him." 

Eeginald bowed and said something, 
but was absent. This was the room 
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where the old man must have seen his 
relatives for the last time, fifty odd years 
ago, almost on the day when he, Eegi-^ 
nald, was bom. "What was he Kke ? and 
what was his grandfather ; and what were 
Talbot, Simpson, and Murdoch like ? 
They would have sat round the hearth-^ 
rug ; y^s, and the old man would have sat 
in that corner by the fire. The whole 
scene came before him, even the pig- 
tails, silk stockings, and breeches of the- 
men. He was getting perfectly certain. 
that Murdoch, for instance, was dressed 
in a mulberry-coloured coat, had sausage 
knees, and was generally a humbug, 
when he was startled by a hand upon his 
shoulder, and a charming voice behind 
him, which said, — 

" Well, cousin, how are you ? " 
He started, and turning faced a very 
beautiful woman leading an equally beau- 
tiful little girl about five years old. He 
could only ejaculate, — 
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^^ Cousin ! You h^^ve the advantage of 



me." 



"Have I now, Keginald? Well, you 
do wisely to forget our old love-making, 
for I am married now, and steadier ; yet 
what tender kisses we used to inter- 
change, dear me ! I loved you more 
passionately than I ever loved a man 
before. I used to watch for your foot- 
steps, and weep bitterly when you did not 
come. Now you have forgotten me." 

" Why," said Eeginald radiantly, "it is 
never my old sweetheart ! " 

" Oh dear no. Cousin Keginald, it is 
not Helen Murdoch, the little orphan 
whom you were so kind to — oh dear no I 
Come, give me a kiss for old times — 
ha I Do you remember how you used to 
take me from school, and how solemn the 
Duchess used to be with you ? " 

" What Duchess ? " 

" The Duchess of St. Privat, who has 
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just left the room. Do you mean to say- 
that you did not recognise Miss Mor- 
timer? She has adopted me." 

" I understood that you were adopted 
by the Prince of Ahnondwater, or some 
such person." 

** "We were the Prince of Amandvilliers, 
but our papa is dead, and we are the 
Due de St. Privat. We have got about 
150,000 francs a year, and we are in 
Lorraine burying our papa and taking 
possession. For myself. Cousin Eegi- 
nald, I am married to a sailor — one of 
the best men in the world." 

*' How strange that we should meet 
here ! " said Keginald. " TeU me, while 
we are alone together, my old friend, 
who is General Anders. Does he live 
here ? " 

''Yes, when he is in England he 
always lives with the Duke and Duchess. 
They were enemies in war, and actually 
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fought hand to hand ; but in some bloody 
battle our General saved his life, and they 
are more than brothers." 

" What is General Anders like ? " 

*' Hush ! here he is." 

There was a presence in the room 
which Keginald felt ahnost before he saw 
the man himself. He had come in very 
silently, and was standing before Kegi- 
nald as he toned, lookmg very curiously 
at Mm. 

He must have been nearly sixty, though 
his lean, shaven cheeks showed no wrinkle 
of age-his greyish, curled moustache 
only told of that. The face was squarely 
built, and the features were singularly 
good, "What his mouth was like it was 
impossible to say, seeing that no one, 
himself included, had ever seen it since 
he was nineteen, but as one might judge 
from the shape of the moustache, it was 
accustomed to a slight smile, which 
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elevated the comers of the upper lip. 
In physique he was upright and impos- 
ing, and his well-cut clothes showed off 
his figure as well as any clothes could 
in that hideous period of transition. He 
was a shapely, magnificent-looking man ; 
but one thing attracted you more than his 
carriage — ^his eyes, large grey and with 
very little mobility, were the part of his 
face which struck you most. To describe 
them is impossible ; to write down their 
expression is not only possible, but easy 
— ^they expressed a gentle and kindly 
curiosity. There was a something more 
lurking in the face somewhere-^possibly 
about the eyebrows. "Was it an expression, 
or the latent power of an expression ? 
and of what ? Not of painful horror ? 

Surely not. Yet 

" I have very great pleasure in meeting 
you, Mr. Hetherege," he said, "though 
I wish that it was on a more agreeable 
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business. Now, my dear Mrs. Hickson, 
I want Mr. Hetherege all to myself." 

"It seems to me that you want most 
tilings to yourself," said the child Emily, 
speaking for the first time. " The instant 
that an agreeable person enters this house 
I am always sent out of the room. If 
there is one thing I like more than 
another it is society, and I never get any 
but that of a parcel of children." 

" Come again as soon as you can, 
Eeginald," said Mrs. Hickson, laughing* 
" Kiss Cousin Eeginald, Emily. He was 
Mnd to me when very few were ; but for 
the matter of that, he was always kind to 
every one." 

The beautiful little girl waa held up to 
kiss him, and condescended to do so, 
evidently to her mother's relief. And 
the mother whispered in his ear, " Spare 
my brother ; " then they were gone, and 
he was alone with General Anders. 
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Neither spoke for a short time, they 
were looking at one another. 

^' We have never met before," said the 
Oeneral at last. ' 

' ' No ; but I think that I am not wrong 
in saying that I am under deep obliga- 
tions to you." 

*' That was the payment of an old debt. 
I am deeply to blame that I did not con- 
tinue my advances, most deeply. But 
the fact is, that I feared they were doing 
no good to your son, and that any help 
I gave you was frittered away on his 
selfish extravagance. Forgive me if I 
speak rudely ; I only speak the truth to 
olear myself, in your eyes, for what must 
appear to you selfish harshness." 

''It never appeared to me as anything 
of the kind. "With my son I sowed folly, 
and I reaped it. But he was the dearest 
friend I ever had, and the best of men. 
With my grandson I intend to do dif- 
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ferently, so I suppose that he will hate 
me. I only give you my hearty thanks 
for what you did. Now, you have used 
a phrase which you have used before, 
through Cox and Greenwood; you talk 
about some old debt. What was it, and 
when was it incurred ? " 

*'It was incurred by your grandfather, 
long ago." 

"I cannpt imderstandit," said Keginald- 

^' Wal^: into the next room with me," 
said the General. ''Now, look at this 
picture." 

It was a picture to look at fifty times : 
it was by Gainsborough. An old man^ 
seated at the other side of a table, stared 
you in the face, so that you felt a slight 
nervous movement in the muscles at the 
back of your neck and head, as you do 
when you are attacked, either verbally or 
physically, by another man — ^the feeling 
of defiance and anger, which causes the 
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cobra to swell his neck and raise his head 
before striking. He was sitting, as we 
said, on the other side of a table, he 
had his arms folded closely, and on the 
table before him there was money. The 
hair was grey and close cropped, and the 
complexion was of a burning brickdnst, 
but not unhealthy. The eyebrows were 
whiter than the hair, and beneath them 
were a pair of scowling eyes, rather close 
together, but large and intelligent. The 
face was round and smooth, without fat, 
and would have made that of a handsome 
butcher's boy, even when the hair was 
grey. The mouth was the terrible feature 
in it — ^broad, not sensuous, but with a 
pouting, well-cut imder-lip, which told 
of sardonic defiance, not of secret lust. 
A picture which, by the immense and 
almost unconscious skill of the artist, gave 
you the face of the man himself : that of 
one set in furious hatred against the world. 
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" Do you know who that is ? " said the 
General. 

" A man who has suffered great wrong, 
or who has inflicted it," said Keginald, 
*' and who is defying the world. I would 
tame that fellow. General," he continued 
with animation; ^^Fd tame that fellow 
with kindness." 

"Why?" 

"Why! Tou have not studied so 
many fine portraits as I have. Those 
eyes are capable of tears, my soldier, 
and those bitter set lips have kissed a 
cMld." 

"God knows they have," said the 
General quietly, "for they have often 
kissed mine." 

Keginald turned to him. He was only 
stroking his grey moustache and look- 
ing at the picture. 

" Who is the man, General ? " 

" My father." 
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'* I beg your pardon for anything I have 
said," replied Eeginald. " He was " 

"Digby, the merchant." 

" Good heavens ! " 

'^Yes, and the Duchess is my half- 
sister. Come into the other room now. 
The affair James Murdoch can be settled 
at once if Aimt Hester pays the money 
by instalments to me. Now, come and 
sit down, and I will give you a true 
account of myself. Trouble yourself no 
more about James Murdoch in any way* 
Tell Hester that I have got the paper in 
my capacity as Director of the Behrat 
Mining Company, and that I am answer- 
able." 

'* Good," said Eeginald. " I did not 
know that you went in for finance." 

** Yes, very heavily. I have my father's 
blood in my veins, and I have nothing to 
do now." 

** Would you repeat what you said in 
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the next room," said Keginald, " for I 
am completely stimned ? " 

"Well, I am son of old Digby, the 
merchant. Do yon remember yonr grand- 
fether?" 

" WeU." 

**Did he ever describe the scene 
-which took place in this room before 
his death?" 

" Often." 

*^ Did he ever tell you of a boy who 
came in and sat on his knee." 

"Yes, often." 

" I am that boy. Tom- grandfather 
offered me his assistance when he thought 
I should want it, and I never forgot it. 
i have only paid part of my debt to you ; 
I hope the time may come when I shall 
pay the rest in some form." 

"May it long be distant ! " said Reginald. 

"I am in some sort saving you in- 
directly from annoyance now," said 

VOL. II. "a 
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General Anders ; " for I need not tell you 
that I am paying this money for that 
aroh-rasoal, James Murdoch." 

"I know it." 

^^ He dare not appear iq England again 
with this forgery hanging over his head. 
We are weU quit of him — ^he is off to 
America, where he must perforce stay." 

*^ Is he in poverty ? " 

^^No; make your mind easy on that 
score. I believe that he is thriving. 
Hester, of course, would not prosecute 
him ; and if she did, he would only be out 
of our way for a few years. As it is, he is 
out of our way for ever, without any 
public scandal." 

" But we none of us ever knew any- 
thing about you," said Eeginald. " You 
dropped out of aU human knowledge." 

" It was my wish to do so. I was left 
to the care of that old couple, the Dickers ; 
I had known no other friend except my 
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father, and they had no child save me. 
I took the name which they gave me; 
they fulfilled their trust as regards me, 
and I repaid them with affection and 
diligence. I got into the Artillery with- 
out much difficulty, and having no in- 
terest, I made it by my own hand. I 
never wanted money; I never wanted 
employment ; I made friends for myseK, 
and made myseK necessary to them ; I 
married well, as far as money is concerned, 
and I am rich. Three people only know 
who I am — Hester, Goodge, and your- 
self — ^unless I except my sister Isabel. 
I have the most particular reasons for 
begging you to keep my counsel." 

"There will be no difficulty about it, 
my dear General. Do you know any- 
thing about a very old friend of mine, 
another General Anders ? " 

'^Yes. Curiously enough, I am con- 
nected with him in business." 
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" I mistook him for you once." 

" Curious. He is not a man very 
likely to have been sentimental in a case 
like yours. He is a sharp man of busi- 
ness, but, like the rest of us, has the 
chaQce of dying rich." 

*^ I am very glad to hear it. He used 
to be very poor." 

*^Yes; but I throw, for him, a great 
deal in his way. He is rather too shrewd, 
and not bold enough. Yet I should say 
that, even with what I have put in his 
way, he wiU die worth his hundred thou- 
sand pounds or so ; I should say not less, 
possibly more. It stands to reason that 
he will, in his five years' governorship, 
find out all we want to know, and sell his 
information. Whether we shall throw 
very much money in that direction or not 
I can't say; I am for putting half a 
miUion in those quarters, but others say 
no. Still, Anders is safe for the sum I 
have named." 
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" Then you- 
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" Well, it is hard to say what I do not 
do," said the General. ** I have made 
more than half a million in a few years ; 
I have nothing else to do. It is very 
easy. My father did not give me much 
money, and left me none. But he left 
me the history of his life, which is worth 
four or five millions to any man out of 
Bedlam. If yon ever are fool enough to 
want to make your fortune, I shall be 
most happy to do it for you. I don't 
want money, but ^ilfaut s^amuserj^ and I 
make it. Well, good-bye, now; I must 
a\7ay to the Comm ander-in-Chief . Let 
us see much of one another. Army 
matters and money are not everything, 
and I know not so very many pleasant 
faces in the world as to refuse to make 
another familiar to me." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

EBGINALD AND THE GENERAL TAKE TO FLYING 

KITES. 

Did you ever have occasion to be called 
away from your favourite garden in April, 
and come back to it in tbe middle of 
June, the difference is so great that it 
is scarcely recognizable. 

" Crescit occulto velut arbor aevo." 

The lily which you left a few green 
leaves is a tall spike of incomparable 
flowers ; the standard rose, which was no 
more lovely than a broom with its handle 
in the ground, is now a mass of beauty 
and fragrance ; and the earth, which was 
aU bare mould, now is covered and hidden 
with objects so rare and lovely, that aU 
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the jewels of the world cannot com- 
pare with them. A miracle, in short, 
has been performed in yonr absence, and 
it is your absence only which makes it 
startling. Had yon been there and 
watched the development going on under 
your eyes, the miracle would have hap- 
pened all the same, and yet you would 
scarcely have wondered. 

The garden, of which Eeginald is our 
favomite flower, flourished out in such an 
astonishing manner the next seven years, 
that if we did what we could perfectly well 
do without injuring this narrative — ^that is 
to say, skip those seven years altogether, 
and go on at the end of them — ^you would 
find things so changed that you would 
accuse us of improbabihty. Changed, we 
say? Why, no; probably '^developed" 
would be a better word, because the 
flowers, all which we are to see in full 
bloom directly, were good strong plants 
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when we left them just now. Neverthe- 
less, you would scarcely know at least 
one of them, and so a few words must 
be said in explanation of the altered 
ciroumstauces among which we shall find 
our friends. 

Beginald's theoretical talent for finance 
has been previously more than once men- 
tioned ; it has been also mentioned that 
on more than one occasion he had deter- 
mined to confine himseK strictly to 
theory, and he would probably have kept 
to that resolution altogether, had it not 
been foj the close intimacy and friendship 
which now arose between himseK and 
General Anders, and which continued un- 
abated through everything which followed^ 

Knowing, as we now do, who the 
General was, it is easy to see in his 
speculative career a mere case of trans- 
mitted hereditary genius. Many, very 
many, military oflficers take to — ^we will 
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not say speculation, but to operations 
mth. money, after their occupation is 
gone, from sheer want of some daily 
business; and they show, as a general 
rule, neither more or less ability than 
any one else. Now, there is no doubt 
that the best men of business who were 
thrown against General Anders perceived 
at once that the brilliant and successful 
soldier was a still more brilliant and suc- 
cessful operator in the money market. 
Had they known who he was, they would, 
doubtless, not have wondered at his 
abilities, but would only have been sur- 
prised at such a gentle creature being the 
son of such a hard, griping old termagaut 
as Digby. In fact. General Anders had 
only inherited two qualities from that 
gentleman — powers of calculation and 
secretiveness. He very soon, in short, 
became one of the best known and 
"luckiest "men of Ms day. 
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It was impossible for Eeginald to be in 
continual communication and close con- 
sultation with General Anders without, 
practically, being drawn into his opera- 
tions. When he actually began for him- 
seH; when the first egg was laid which was 
to produce the peacock ; when the grain 
of mustard seed was sown which was to 
grow into such a great tree, we know not. 
Whether he began with a loan from 
General Anders, or whether he, like so 
many other wealthy men, began with 
nothing at all, or whether, like Sir 
Eichard Whittington, he began with a 
cat, it is impossible to say. The proba- 
bihty is that he raised some money on 
his life; but speculation is idle, for he 
never told any one. 

Leaving the realms of speculation, we 
come to those of fact. His wealth in- 
creased as fast as that of the lucky 
farmer who got his landlord to give him 
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one grain of wheat next market day, and 
double it every day for two years ; in four 
years he was worth a tolerable sum of 
money, in six years he had doubled it, in 
seven years he was an extremely wealthy 
man. His rise was nearly as great in 
proportion as that of the mighty linen- 
draper of York, which took place nearly 
at the same time, though neither the 
General nor Eeginald confined themselves 
exclusively to railways. The General, in 
fact, by far the largest capitalist, put con- 
siderable sums of money into other things 
when, during the railway mania, they 
were at their lowest ; and then sold out 
at a great advance afterwards ; at which 
time it was a great convenience to him. 

Eeginald's house in Berkeley Square 
was not his own : he had hired its furni- 
ture, pictures, and everything from the 
Duke of Murcia's assignees. As that 
gentleman's affairs were so curiously in- 
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volved in different parts of the world, 
that the settlement of them would pro- 
bably occur about the time when the 
Digby will was settled, Eeginald con- 
sidered that he was practically in perma- 
nent occupation, the more so as he was 
one of the great Duke's creditors. He 
had, some time previous to this, turned his 
back with mingled feelings of regret and 
relief on his old office which he had held 
so long, and where he had undergone so 
much. The old haU-porter cried when 
he went away, and refused to ba com- 
forted ; and when the doors swung behind 
Eeginald, they closed on him for the last 
time, for he never had the heart to go 
near the place any more. When he went 
away he forgot a favourite plant, and the 
messenger brought it to him next day. 
*' It is the first old friend I have 'for- 
gotten in my prosperity,'* said Eeginald 
sadly, *^ and it shall be the last." 
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Always both the General and he had 
one rule from which they never departed. 
They reaUsed in land. No land was ever 
in the market, but what either one or the 
other of them was after it. Their opera- 
tions in this way were very considerable, 
so considerable that men high up in the 
city were surprised. With their increas- 
ing system of intelligence they had httle 
difficulty in making very large percentages 
on their money in those days, even before 
the electric telegraph. People, therefore, 
were rather surprised that they should 
be content with two and a half, which 
was the outside of what they got on land. 
They were, however, considered to be 
safe men, aU the safer for proving that 
they had a stake in the country in the 
form of land. 

There was no partnership between them 
individually, and yet it was observed that 
they always, or nearly always, worked 
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together, and always with certain very safe 
old houses. In any Indian contract you 
would find the names Talbot, Anders, and 
Hetherege. Australia was at that early 
time requiring money (and in pretty 
handsome sums, too) from the mother 
country ; for what is debt (according to 
some pohtical economists) save a proof 
of credit, and consequently of civiliza- 
tion? In aU transactions. Imperial or 
other, you found the names of Murdoch, 
Hetherege, and Anders. America also 
required cash, and occasionally Anders, 
Simpson, and Hetherege would send 
them some, but always on cotton bonds 
or some extremely trustworthy security. 
The property which the Simpsons held 
in the United States would have been 
entire security for the interest on the 
National Debt, but General Anders and 
Eeginald Hetherege were such extremely 
cautious people, that they did not send 
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much of their money in that direction. 
The Simpsons were inclined to be angry 
at this sometimes, for they had property, 
of course inalienable, in negroes, which 
was security enough; but the General 
and Eeginald were imfortimately Aboli- 
tionists, and prejudiced. In Spain, in 
Mexico, in the South American Eepub- 
lics, the names of Anders, Hetherege, 
Talbot, Murdoch, and Simpson were 
unknown. The only mistake they 
committed was in distrusting France. 
Eeginald certainly went heavily in for 
continental railways, but entirely alone. 

We need not say that the "family" 
and he were perfectly reconciled now. 
He had brought into the family the great 
financier General Anders, who, with his 
originally vast wealth, had put them in 
the way of doubling their fortunes. That 
General Anders should become a million- 
aire was nothing, because he really had 
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jeiOO,000 to start with; but that he should 
make a rich man of such an extremely 
slow person as Eeginald, showed him to 
he a financier indeed. Yet the family 
remembered that, even at the time when 
Beginald was living with his son, when 
his son was glad to gain money by taking 
pupils into his house, — ^when there were 
executions in that house, and there was 
not a bed to lie on, — at that same time 
Eeginald was writing those masterly 
financial articles which had helped to 
reinstate him in his place. General 
Anders had discovered the great finan- 
cial genius of Eeginald, and had utilized 
it. What was more natural? General 
Anders had the money — Eeginald had 
the genius. They rallied round them 
with their money, and sent out sprats to 
catch whales. The best of it was, that 
they caught their whales, and spent part 
of the money in a style of living in which 
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they, thougli with a good idea of comfort, 
had never indulged before. 

From the flimsy and absurd specula- 
tions which went on in those days both 
General Anders and Eeginald kept aloof. 
Our readers will remember many of them 
— ^the flying machine, and so on. At one 
time they classed the electric telegraph 
with the flying machine, aud rather 
laughed at it. They, however, went into 
raflways with most of the money left 
after investment iu land, and they be- 
lieved in railways so heartily, that it was 
difficult to make a railway for any long 
distance without bringing it through some 
of their laud, and having to pay for it. 
Consequently it follows that land may, 
in the times which the late Mr. Mill calls 
" critical," be made to pay more than two 
and a half per cent, if it gets into the 
hands of financiers. 

TOl. II. I 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

A NEW GLIMPSE OP REGINALD BY TWO OLD 

PBIENDS. 

Two men were waiting in a crowd in 
front of the Houses of Parliament, and 
were touching one another. One was an 
old man, in the dress of an ecclesiastic 
of some kind ; the other was obviously 
an English priest of some rather strict 
sect. The elder man was a little feeble, 
and when the crowd swayed seemed 
nervous. 

The younger clergyman got hold of the 
elder one's arm, and said, "Hold on by 
me, sir; I am younger than you are." 

" I thank you, sir," said the other. 
"I am so little used to London that I 
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get nervous about it as I get older. I 
live in the country, and among books, 
while you " 

"I am a London clergyman, and do 
not care for any crowd ; hush, my dear 
sir, there is the news." 

It came roaring towards them like a 
sea, and they had difficulty in keeping 
their feet. A great man had resigned. 

" I am glad of it," said the old man, 
pulling off his hat, and showing to the 
experienced eye of his companion a 
priest's tonsure. 

The cry was taken up by the dispersing 
crowd. The two clergymen walked away 
together. 

^< I think we should know one another," 
said the Anglican; " we have met before." 

" I do not remember," said the Eoman 
Catholic; "and stay — ^no, I do not re- 
member." 

" We are both some years older," said 
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the Anglican. " I fought you for a soul 
once." 

" Why, yes. Mr. Morley," said Mon- 
seigneur Morton. "My dear sir, I am 
so glad to see you. What strange time 
for a meeting ! Walk with me a Httle 
way. Well, and what became of that 
poor boy? Living among my books, I 
know nothing of the world save through 
my newspaper." 

"He did no good," said Mr. Morley; 
"he took to popular preaching, and 
preached well; but iu the end he died 
without any convictions, I am afraid." 

"Died?" 

" Yes ; he was drowned." 

"And his father?" 

" His father is ahve and well. I shall 
go and see him soon, and beg of him 
for my poor. He went through very 
bitter poverty ia consequence of his son's 
misconduct, but he has had a large 
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accession of wealth. I lost sight of him 
for a long time. The sight of me was 
painfiil to him, and his house was at 
one time so very disreputable that he 
disliked any one to come near it. A 
friend of mine, however — Mr. Goodge — 
tells me that he bore his poverty very 
well, and I am curious to see how he 
bears his riches, which I understand are 
great." 

"I remember hearing about it," said 
Father Morton; "he had to come into 
half the National Debt under some law- 
suit. So that is settled ? " 

" No ; it is as far from settlement as 
ever ; but he is very rich, and very much 
sought after. I am told that he is going 
into Parliament." 

" Some one has left him a fortune, 
then ? " 

" Why, not that either. He has made 
some bank, or found some mine, or some- 
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thing. I know nothing of such things. 
I only know that he is very rich, and 
that I am not." 

"Let us go and see him together/" 
said the priest. "Let us go now. 
Where does he Kve ? " 

" Li Berkeley Square. Come, it is not 
fax." 

And so the two good men walked on 
across the Green Park, and that was 
slightly out of their way ; but the priest 
wanted, like a countryman, to look at 
the scaffolding round the arch, by means 
of which Waterloo was to be avenged by 
the present statue. 

Having aJlowed his country companion 
to stare at the timberwork long enough, 
Mr. Morley passed on, and naturally 
came into Bolton Row ; at No. 1 the door 
was open, and two or three carriages were 
waiting. 

" I should like to go in there," said the 
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priest, "I know the man who lives 
there — ^the Duo de St. Privat ; he, hke 
your friend, has been making a great deal 
of money. See, who is this coming out ? 
This is surely our man himself.'^ 

It was Eeginald without doubt, not 
showing his age at all, but placid, calm, 
handsome, and mild-looking as ever. 
The footman attached to a splendid 
carriage held the door open for him, but 
he said very quietly, "Thank you, 
James, I will walk home." And the 
carriage drove away, leaving him stand- 
ing in the street. 

They went up to him, and he knew 
them at once. He .was deeply affected. 

" After so many years ! " he said in a 
low tone, with their hands in his. " You 
did all you could to save him — ^would 
God he were here now! Say nothing 
against him, for the greatest light of my 
life went out when he died. I am rich 
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enough now, but I would live in poverty 
if I could have him back again. I like 
to see any one who reminds me of him 
and of my long and bitter humility. I 
pray God never to let me forget my 
lesson, and to grant me strength to avoid 
pride. Come with me, and let us talk 
about old times." 

In the narrow alley behind the Duke 
of Devonshire's, he walked first to show 
them the way, and the priest whispered 
to the parson, " Money will do him no 
harm." 

**No," said the parson; "I think that 
he wiU do." 

When they were together again, Eegi- 
nald said, ^'Tou come to me singularly 
weU to-day, for I am ia anxiety. My boy 
is down at Chatham, passiag his exami- 
nation, and we are all deeply anxious 
about the result." 

"Your boy?" 
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"Yes, my grandson, Charles's son. 
He has had every care, and he seems a 
fine fellow. I have educated him my- 
self, with the assistance of the hest 
tutors ; he has only been away from me 
for two years at the Naval College. I 
should like to tell you all about him. 
Come in to lunch with me. Hark ! What 
is that the man is crying ? " 

"Have you not heard the news? 
Lord has resigned." 

"I thought he would have lasted 
another month; but as it is, I must 
^ be in the city at once. Can you dine 
with me at seven ? You shall then hear 
all about my boy, and something about 
me. Come early ; I must run before my 
horses are taken out. You will come. 
Yes ; then good-bye until seven." 

" This is something of an adventure," 
said Father Morton to Mr. Morley. " Let 
us follow it up." 
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"By all means," said the parson. "I 
wish lie would find a mine for me. 
This dinner shall cost him a hmidred 
pounds for my poor." 

" I wonder if he will see his way to my 
reredos," said Father Morton, laughing. 

"No, I won't stand that," said Mr. 
Morley. "I won't have a true church- 
man's money diverted for Popish prac- 
tices." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THEODORIDES. 



OuB two old friends were eaxly, and found 
no one arrived ; so they were received by 
a very beautiful young lady, of about 
eleven years in age, and thirty in self- 
possession. She was perfectly cool, and 
filled them with astonishment and ad- 
miration, 

"Mr. Hetherege is dressing," she 
said, and added with . engaging frankness, 
"and a terrible time he always takes 
about it. Landsmen generally do stay 
finicking about themselves like that, 
I've seen pa tumble up at the second 
bell, and be in to prayers in five minutes. 
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as fine as the rest of them. He is not in 
yet, but he won't be last, I engage." 

^^YoTir father is a sailor then?" said 
the old priest. 

"Yes — Captain Hickson. My name is 
Miss Hickson — Miss Emily Hickson. I 
am an only daughter. Ma was a Miss 
Murdoch; she married pa from the Due 
de St. Privates house. The Due de St. 
Privat adopted ma, so I always call the 
Duke and Duchess grandpa and grandma. 
They are very amiable, and give me 
many presents — ^for example this etui^ 
which is certainly elegant." Here she 
rung the bell, and said to the servant 
who answered the bell, " Tell cook that 
I am certain Mr. and Mrs. Hetherege 
will wait dinner for no one." 

" This is riot my house, you know," 
she exclaimed; "but it is much the 
same thing. The St. Privats, the Hick- 
sons, the Hethereges, and Aunt Hester 
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live so imich together that we have all 
things in common. The fact is that, pa 
being always at sea, we actually have no 
honse at all of our own, but live with the 
Duke and Duchess at Bolton Eow, ia a 
very agreeable house. General Anders 
also has apartdients in our house. He is 
the most amiable and generous of beings, 
siQgle through a disappoiatment in love 
early ia hfe. Odd he has never married 
again ; if he was to ask me, I would have 
him, I know that." 

"And throw over the present young 
gentleman — for shame ! " said the voice 
of General Anders beldnd her. 

The young lady was not one whit 
abashed. " I am not going to be teased 
about that boy," she said. 

"No," said the General; "but don't 
break with him, because I am old, you 
know, and he might come in as second 
string to your bow after I am dead." 
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' They all laughed at this, and Eeginald, 
coming in, found them quite merry; he 
was quickly followed by his daughter-in* 
law Mary. 

A very sweet and lady-like woman, 
nearer forty than thirty, very well dressed, 
and having a pleasant brisk voice. She 
gave one the idea of having Hved in a 
bandbox all her life, and only coming out 
of it at rare intervals for the express 
gratification of her friends. No one 
would dream, looking at her now, of what 
she had gone through while the wife of 
the luckless CharleS. To Eeginald him- 
self she was like an unreal person at 
times. Never in their worst trouble had 
she ever been untidy, though, like all 
women who cannot afford new clothes, 
she may have been a httle shabby. To 
remember the old debts and duns, and the 
pupU whom they took in, and young 
Bamett fiying sausages, and then look at 
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that fine, matronly woman, in pink, satin, 
and lace, and her pretty hands, now all 
innocent of house work, covered with 
rings, was a strange, almost incredible 
thing. 

Aunt Hester, looking not a bit older, 
soon followed with her constant friend 
and sqnire, Goodge, who was browner 
and greyer than of yore, but as wiry as 
ever. To them succeeded the Duke and 
Duchess, Isabel carrying her age remark- 
ably well; and the party only awaited 
Captain Hickson, C.B., and his wife. 

The wife came in at last: — ^the young 
lady whose remarkable experiences of 
courtship we have seen. She had lost 
some of her beauty, and certainly her 
complexion had not been improved by 
yellow fever in Jamaica, nor by sitting 
up all night when her husband was at 
sea, and it happened to blow in England, 
— she being under the impression, appa- 
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rently common to sailors' wives in all 
parts of the world, that when it blows 
in England it naturally blows hard over 
every square mile of sea which Britannia 
rules, and on every acre of land in an 
empire on which the sun never sets. 
From a fashionable young lady she had 
become a diligent, thrifty, affectionate 
sailor's wife. Her ideas of education 
were peculiar, and consisted in letting 
her only child do exactly as she liked, for 
fear the child should not be fond of her. 
The results were to be seen in Miss 
Hickson, to whom the reader was intro- 
duced in her early childhood, ages ago. 
She was many years older than her 
mother now. 

''Do let me ring for dinner," said that 
young lady, almost before the various 
people had exchanged greetings. "Pa 
may not be here for an hour, and these 
gentlemen have been here this half-hour." 
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Without waiting for an answer she rung 
the bell, and so committed Mrs. Heth- 
erege to saying *^ dinner," the moment 
the servant appeared. When it was 
announced she dashed downstairs, and 
was discovered, when the guests arrived 
at the dining-room, to be eating macca- 
roons, as a preparation for a grand dinner 
of nine plats ^ of all' of which she par- 
took freely. 

The two clergymen, both of them well 
used to good society, were rather sur-' 
prised that a gentleman like Eeginald 
should display so much ostentation. 
There were too many things, and too 
much of them ; it seemed bad ton to the 
priest particularly, until he noticed that 
there were two covers vacant, one of 
which was removed after the soup. 

^^Now," said Eeginald, laughing, ^^we 
are aU old friends together, for he is not 
coming. Father Morton and Mr. Morley, 
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I apologize for giving you such a grand 
dinner, but I expected a Greek merchant, 

I 

and he would have thought very little of 
me if I had not had a dinner for a king." 

''My husband will miss his share of 
the feast, I fear," said Mrs. Hickson. 
'' He was to have been to the Admiralty, 
but he must have had to go somewhere 
else." 

'' I have got an idea," said Aunt Hester. 
** I think this means something good." 

''About my boy?" said Mrs. Heth- 
erege. 

"You are. always thinking of your 
boy," said Eeginald. "Hester, what do 
you mean ? " 

"I think it may mean an errand to 
sea." 

" For one or both ? " said Eeginald. 

"For both." 

Then the conversation became general, 
and Eeginald explained to his two new- 
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found friends that there were hopes of 
Captain Hickson getting another ship, but 
that they were a little doubtful at present. 
He desired continual active service, which 
was just now difficult to get. The boy 
at Chatham, too, was a source of anxiety, 
for the examinations got harder. day by 
day. 

At this moment the butler whispered 
to Mrs. Hickson, and she went out of the 
room. She returned very quickly; but 
her eyes were red, and she trembled. • 

*' Come, my love, tell us all,** said 
Eeginald. 

'* They are both here. Eichard has got 
the Inconstant " 

There was a general cheer. Goodge, 
the irrepressible, got on a chair and cried, 
^' Now about the boy." 

'* Fourth on the Ust, and first prize for 
mathematics," said Mrs. Hickson, weep- 
ing ; *' goes with Eichard to the Pacific." 
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^^ Nonsense I'' shouted Eeginald, and 
lie headed towards the door, followed by 
all the good people save one. Father 
Morton and Mr. Morley did not consider 
that they were sufficiently intimate with 
the family to follow them, and kept their 
places. 

The one member of the family coterie 
who did not follow the rest of jubilant 
friends and relations was the Uttle girl. 
Mr. Morley had conceived that she was 
a very pert and objectionable Uttle girl, 
who required strong discipline. He 
thought so more than ever now. She 
(that child) was the only one who in 
any way preserved her equanimity amidst 
the general joy. She did not seem to 
care twopence about the matter, and he 
watched her beautiful, still face as she 
sat in her chair, very pale at first, and very 
careless. By degrees the face flushed, 
the eyes grew more prominent and bril- 
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liant, and the bosom began to heave ; 
then there was a movement very sUght 
at the corners of the mouth, accom- 
panied with a lowering of the eyeUds, 
and a knitting of the brows, teUing of 
emotion which would not long be sup- 
pressed, and then the child buried her 
face in her hands and burst into tears. 

^'That is a fine girl," whispered the 
Kector to Father Morton ; " she feels 
more than any of them. Look at her 
pride. She does not think that we are 
looking at her, or she would have broken 
her heart sooner than do that." 

^' I am not so sure," said Father 
Morton. '* I think you are wrong ; '* and 
he went round to the girl and said in his 
quiet way — 

"My dear, tell an old man why you cry.'' 

** I am so glad and proud." 

" About your father getting his ship ? " 

^' Oh no " — ^laughing now — " I don't 
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consider that she is good enough for him. 
He onght to have a fleet. I am so glad 
and proud about George doing so well. 
I have taken such pains with that boy, — 
I have had such sleepless lughts about 
him, — ^I have tried so hard to form his 
character, that I naturally am glad and 
proud when I see him doing so well. 
You would be glad yourseK, you know. 
Go away, there is a dear old man, for 
they are coming back, and they will see 
that I have been crying." 

^' There is a great deal of strife in that 
girl," said the priest to the parson when 
he went back to him. 

Meanwhile the others had come back, 
swarming round Captain Hickson. They 
were all in their places again before it 
was noticed that George and Aunt Hester 
• were missing. Eeginald went in search 
of them, and, coming back, whispered to 
Emily. That young lady said, — 
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'^ He won't come Tinless I go and fetch 
him, the foolish boy." 

She went, and they came in together, 
she leading him. It was with intense 
interest naturally that Father Morton and 
Mr. Morley looked at the son of the man 
who had been such a deep source of 
anxiety to them years before. 

He was a tall, strong lad, very manly 
looking, in appearance more like sixteen 
than fourteen, which latter was his real 
age. He had very keen, intelligent eyes, 
and, on the whole, a very modest and 
pleasing expression. He was handsome, 
and rather striking; still, to the slight 
disappointment of those who saw him for 
the first time, he had certainly none of 
his father's restless, agreeable vivacity of 
look. Mr. Morley thought him a consider- 
able improvement on his father, though, 
and was glad to see how very like he was 
to his grandfather. 
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He was sitting between his grand- 
father and Mr. Morley, while Miss Emily 
came and sat behind him. 

" What will yon have for yonr dinner, 
my boy ? " said Eeginald. " There is 
whitebait — ^you always liked that." 

** I am too happy to eat," said the boy 
quietly. 

. '' Fudge ! " said Emily ; '' get him 
whitebait; he won't get any in the 
Pacific. Who on earth is that nasty 
man coming in, bothering us just when 
we were aU so happy together? Count 
Theodorides," she repeated, as the name 
was announced by the footman. ^^ Bother 
the man I it is the Greek merchant come, 
after all. Get him his dinner, in good- 
ness' name, and he will keep George 
and pa in countenance. George, dear, 
make room for me between you and 
Mr. Morley, and we three will love one 
another very particularly, and talk non- 
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sense. Yes, indeed, Mr. Morley, we will. 
You saw me crying, when I heard that 
boy had got the prize, and I am going to 
show you that I don't care twopence for 
him. Look at the General and Mr. 
Hetherege, and Grandpa Duke and 
Grandma Duchess, all crowding round 
that brute of a Greek, and being civil to 
him. He is one of the Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics ; or, as the Sunday- 
school girl said, Judys, Turkeys, fiddlers, 
and architects, for whom we pray, with 
very small effect hitherto it seems to me. 
I can't bear any of the lot. Look at 
Aunt Hester — do, I beg of you. She is 
of my opinion evidently. She does not 
like tl^at man ; I know her, old dear. 
Her instinct about people is as true as 
magnetized steel to the pole. Whenever 
you see Aunt Hester look like that there 
is a scoundrel in the room. At this 
moment she might sit at Madame Tus- 
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Baud's, ticketed as ^ Marie Therese, as she 
appeared on hearing of the invasion of 
Silesia ; ' only Marie Therese was young 
enough to be her daughter, and was not 
half as handsome." 

, This young lady was, with all her 
pertness, excessively smart, and had re- 
marked what no one else did in the con- 
fusion caused by the entrance of the 
great Greek financier, nearly an hour late 
for his dinner. It has been said once 
before in this chronicle, that one of 
Aunt Hester's peculiarities was that of 
assuming a position of exasperating 
silence. On this occasion, there had 
not been a merrier or more genial lady 
in the three kingdoms than Aunt Hester. 
She was drinking her wine and chatting 
pleasantly, almost noisily, with Mrs. Heth- 
erege, Mrs. Hickson, the Captain, and 
Goodge ; but when she had once set eyes 
on the great Greek financier, she became 
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rigidly dumb, and remained so all the 
evening off and on, until her carriage 
was called. In the course of the eviBuing 
the great Greek financier was introduced 
to her. She rose and gave him a sweep- 
ing curtsy, looking him straight in the 
face. He did the same by her, with a 
pleasant smile, and she looked very much 
puzzled. Still she remained silent and 
distraite. Goodge went home with her, 
and, as he said, a long time afterwards, 
he remembered that she seemed as though 
she wanted to tell him something, but 
was afraid. She also went next morn- 
ing privately to the city, and sold out 
some Greek mining shares she had, with 
which M. Theodorides was connected; 
but of this she said not one word, not 
even to Goodge; Old people have sin- 
gular fancies sometimes. 

As she took her candlestick on the 
night of Eeginald's party, she was very 
nearly speaking to Goodge. 
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*^ But he would say that I was mad," 
she said. ^' Well, I hope I did not make 
myseK disagreeable to them in the midst 
of their happiness. I say, Goodge, my 
dear, that man Theodorides speaks with 
a strong American accent." 

*^Yes," said Goodge, yawning; ^'he 
has been an immense deal in America. 
I don't beheve he is a Greek at aU — ^he 
looks a great rascal." 

" Did you ever see any one like him ? " 
said Hester. 

''Can't say I ever did, or ever want 
to," said Goodge. " Good-night." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

GENEEAL ANDERS EXHIBITS HIS CRAZE MORE 

STRONGLY. 

" Why," asked the world, " was this boy, 
probably heir to almost fabulous wealth, 
both from the lawsuit and from his in- 
heritance from his grandfather Eeginald, 
— why was he to have his hands in the tar 
bucket ? He ought to be in the Guards ; 
he ought to be a plunger ; he ought to go 
to Eton, and be nothing. Why, with aU 
trades to choose from, did they send such 
a valuable hfe to sea ? They had far 
better have made him a blacksmith." 

There were one or two reasons for 
the decision, one of which was that from 
the earhest years they never could get 
the boy to turn his mind to anything else. 
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He always coolly assumed that lie was to 
be a sailor, like Ms early idol, Captain 
Hickson ; and lie also assumed (to him- 
self privately) that he should marry 
Emily Hickson, and that she would sit 
up windy nights thinking about him when 
he was at sea. Eeginald was the boy's 
natural guardian, and no one would have 
dreamed of interfering with any decision 
he and the boy's mother chose to make ; 
but really the boy decided for himself in 
such a very pronounced way, took his 
decision so much as a matter of course, 
that it was never disputed. George was 
therefore brought up for the sea from 
his earUest youth. 

Eeginald had possibly seen that 
pubhc schools, while they succeed in 
ninety cases out of a hundred, fail in ten. 
He had no desire that the boy should go 
to Eton, of all places — ^his memories of 
that place were tog bitter; yet, when 
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it became obvious that the boy, even as a 
preparation for the sea, must go some- 
where, he did not object to the Ports- 
mouth school. Captain ELickson told 
him that if the boy could not stand that 
he was unfit to stand anything. So it 
came about that George was taken from 
his mother's apron-strings, and seemed on 
the whole none the worse for it, perhaps 
better. At all events, he left the school 
with the highest character and with 
actual success, as we have already seen. 

So George departed with Captain Hick- 
son, to be made a real sailor of. Emily 
Hickson immediately gave herseK all the 
airs of a sailor's wife, not only religiously, 
but in other ways. She gave nearly all 
her pocket-money to the lifeboat associa- 
tion, and with the remainder she bought 
a barometer, which she carefully studied 
for above a fortnight. At the end of that 
time she got a fright, or said she did, in 
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the middle of the night about the weather, 
and came downstairs to the back room 
in the third storey, in her night-gown, 
with a candle, to look at her barometer. 
It was much as she had left it, and she 
was consoled. But her peering curiosity 
led her to examine its internal construc- 
tion. It was an old-fashioned barometer, 
with a pool of quicksilver in an orna- 
mental stoup at the bottom. She ad- 
dressed the instrument sentimentally, as 
the guardian of her loved one, which 
gave her notice of his dangers. She 
then pulled out the tube to see how it 
did act. The mercury at once shot over 
her, and down to her feet. She gave a 
wild yeU, and cried ^'Thieves" as loud 
as she could. The house, or at least one 
member of it, was by her side with singu- 
lar rapidity. She had scarcely discovered 
that nothing was the matter, when 
General Anders, in his shirt and trousers, 
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was in the room, with a light in one hand 
and a Colt's revolver in the other. He 
uttered a noun substantive — since con- 
verted into, and used as, an adjective by 
the Americans — simply as an interjec- 
tion, and then passed the candle rapidly 
roimd the walls. 

The Duke and Duchess were in the 
room almost immediately, in their dress- 
ing gowns. Emily thought that they 
would be angry with her, and took her 
usual method of getting out of a diffi- 
culty — ^that of telling the exact truth. 

She did this with such perfect and 
entire frankness as regards detail, that it 
is not necessary to follow her. To prove 
that she was in no way departing from 
fact, she showed them her right shoe, 
half fall of mercury, and declared that 
she had caught her death of cold. No 
one minded her, for the Duke and the 
General were talking. 
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** What a farce this is, my friend! " said 
the Duke. ^'All the ghost castles in 
LorraiQe are not so ridiculous as, this 
house. The child comes to see her play- 
thing in the night ; she pours the mercury 
on her bosom ; she screams. The bravest, 
wisest, most shrewd old friend I have 
comes down like a lunatic, and we like 
limatics follow. Do put an end to this 
absurd mystery, old friend." 

" You do not know of what you speak," 
said General Anders; "nothing will 
prevent my taking my own course in 
the matter. I am by no means the 
fool you take me to be ; at least, I will 
have my own way in this business." 

He was singularly confused and unlike 
himself, and the Duke shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" Would any one beheve this of you ? " 
he said ; but before there was time for 
reply, Emily said — 
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^^If there is any mystery, pray let 
me know notliing of it. My present 
opinion is that the present company 
have all made fools of themselves, my- 
seK among the nmnber: Suppose we 
go to bed." 

They did so without more words ; but 
it was painfully evident to the Duke and 
Duchess that the shrewdest financier of 
the day was quite as crotchety as his 
eminent father, on one point at all events, 
and that there was a latent vein of un- 
reasoning obstinacy in his character which 
developed more as time went on. 

^* Every man," said the Duke to his 
wife that night sententiously, ^^ has a bee 
in his bonnet. I have one, but it is 
generally quiet. Anders has got a 
gigantic bee, and you never know when 
it will buzz." 

"Exactly," said Isabel, who seemed 
to imderstand her lord's simile. " He is 
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right on every other point ; on this one 
he is morally insane. It is a strange 
psychological study." 

*^It is a great nuisance !^^ said the 
Duke. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

REGINALD GOES INTO PARLIAMENT. 

The lightest student of history must have 
remarked that great characters are occa- 
sionally urged on by their Daimon to do 
things which live in immortal story, with- 
out apparently any adequate reason. As 
examples we should quote the expedition 
of the first Napoleon to Moscow; the 
attack of the second Napoleon on the 
Prussians; and the entirely gratuitous 
assumption on the part of most of the 
recent rulers of France, that the nation 
generally does not wish to see all and 
simdry of them at the bottom of the sea. 
We strongly suspect that the Daimon's 
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real name is Legion, and that he is 
merely the representative of partial 
friends. A man is told that he must do 
a thing, and so he does it, very often 
when he would a thousand times sooner 
leave it alone. We suspect that a twice- 
desolated France owes her position more 
to the flatterers of her rulers than 
to any wickedness and foUy of those 
rulers personally. 

Not that we wish these remarks to 
apply to that portion of our tale which 
we are about to teU, or at least, only iu 
part. It is certaiQ that Eeginald did 
himself no harm by the action he took, 
but rather good. We only mean to say 
that he would never have gone into 
Parliament had he not been urged by his 
friends; and, indeed, the fact that he 
did so is so unimportant, that we only 
chronicle a part of his history, showing 
his painful feebleness of will when oollec- 
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tive persuasion were brought to bear 
upon him. 

Business had been getting greater and 
greater, until it began to be overwhelm- 
ing. A great banking and bill-discounting 
house was now almost entirely in the 
hands of Anders, Hetherege, Talbot, 
Murdoch, and Simpson; but no name 
appeared except that of the original 
founders of the house, Lorton & Co., 
who had realized, and left scarcely any- 
thing but their names behind them. Not 
a single member of the great firm was in 
Parhament, except two. members of the 
old firm, who had long since really left it, 
and Lord Snizort in the House of Lords, 
who ' had still a trifle of interest in the 
concern. It was thought that some one 
of the new men should be in Parliament 
to represent the new blood. Eeginald 
was pitched upon as the man, and he at 
once flatly refused. 
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Then the Daimon, in the form of par- 
tial friends, began to act on him. Aunt 
Hester began, the most consistent and 
powerful of his friends. His reply to her 
was, that if one of the firm had to go into 
ParUament, General Anders was the man. 
Aunt Hester retired tlieUy and said no 
more. By this action of Aimt Hester^ 
Eeginald knew that he was a doomed 
man. A general gets ready his artillery^ 
his cavahy, his infantry, his mitrailleuses, 
his pontoon trains, his commissariat, and 
war correspondents for the daily news- 
paper press of the world. He shows a 
bold front to the enemy, and the enemy 
retreats. He dashes forward with^his 
correspondents ready for a victory, and 
lo ! the enemy is not to be found. How- 
ever far forward he may push his cavalry 
outposts, still no enemy! Then dead, 
duU feaj settles on his heart, for he knows 
that he is outflanked. He then retreats 
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to his base of o;^erations, arjd finds that 
the enemy is between safety and himself. 
When Aunt Hester retreated so cahnly, 
he felt himself at once in Parliament, 
making a fool of himself. He was cer- 
tain that she would take him in the rear 
somehow, and, on the principle that a 
man's foes are they of his own household, 
he concluded that she would not hesitate 
to use the dearest and tenderest feelings 
of his heart against him. Still he meant 
to fight, for he perfectly well knew that 
this move against him was only the 
precursor to another; and we shall see 
how right he was. He was getting old ; 
he had a great deal to do — ^for General 
Anders was sometimes very rash, and he 
required all his wits about him. He 
thought, most sincerely, that it would do 
the new firm no good if his head was re- 
moved from its councils. It would, he 
felt sure, be infinitely better if another 
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man was sent to Parliament, and he was 
left to use all his genius and diligence in 
preserving some homogeneity in the vast 
Bpeculations. He meant to express his 
opinion about the whole matter ; but he 
never expected to win after Aunt Hester 
had fired her one shot, limbered up, and 
gone away full gallop. 

He remained strictly on the defensive, 
however. The enemy did not show at 
all. Except that there was a most tran- 
scendent and unnatural civility exhibited 
towards him by the whole cUque, from 
Aimt Hester down to Miss Emily, he 
would have guessed that he had won, and 
that the enemy was in cantonments, or 
departed entirely. But their devotion to 
him was so ostentatiously great, that he 
felt nothing was open to him but an 
honourable surrender, after a protest. He 
had some curiosity, however, to see in 
what manner they would make a victim 
of him. 
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He believed that he stould not be at- 
tacked singly and in detail by the enemy, 
but that they would appear in force. 
One evening, at Bolton Eow, he found 
them all assembled in the drawing-room, 
such as had not come to dinner having 
arrived afterwards, and gone upstairs. 
It was, evident that the time was come. 

" I ain getting very old," said Aunt 
Hester, getting closer to the fire. *^I 
don't expect that I shall last much 
longer." 

"We are all getting older," said the 
General. " I am more than seventy." 

" I am more than sixty," said Hester. 

"I am of an unknown age," said the 
Duchess ; " but certainly sixty." 

" I am forty," said Mary. 

" I do not choose tQ tell my age," said 
Mrs. Hickson. 

" I am thirteen," said Enuly. 

"And I," said Eeginald, "am sixty- 



six." 
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Then there was a pause. No one 
seemed to know what to say next. 

'^ It would be a good thing if you were 
to go into Parliament, General," said 
Aunt Hester. " It would be the honour- 
able end to a useful life." 

''You mean that Parhament would 
finish him at once," said Eeginald. " I 
quite agree with you there ; and so, as I 
can't do without him, I would rather that 
he stayed out." 

'' I have no intention of doing any- 
thing of the kind," said the General. 
" It is certainly necessary that one con- 
nected with the firm should be in Parlia- 
ment — ^that is a matter of paramoimt and 
overwhelming importance ; and so I have 
written to young Simpson, asking him to 
stand for ToUiton, which will be vacant 
in a few days. I have no fear but that 
he will do as he is asked." 

"That is a very good idea of yours, 
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General," said Amit Hester. " The man 
is a fool about anything but his trade, 
and will, no doubt, make a great mess of 
it. He understands absolutely nothing 
but American business ; whereas we 
should have had a man with a general 
view of all our affairs. Still, we must 
have what we can get." 

^* It wiU be rather ruinous for us, will it 
not," said Mary, " to have a man like 
that, who absolutely cares for nothing 
whatever in this world but himseK ? And 
the antecedents of his lost brother can 
scarcely be forgotten. It is bad enough 
to be connected with the brother of a 
forger, but to send him to represent one 
in ParHament is rather strong." 

" If we cannot do anything else we 
must do that, I suppose," said the 
Duchess, who had always great influence 
with her brother. " It is a sad pity ; but 
I know that Arthur only thought about 
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it, after a great deal of worry and trouble. 
I quite back Arthur up, but bad is the 
best. I should have asked Arthur to go, 
but he is too old, and has too much upon 
his shoulders." 

Miss Emily said that when they had 
all said what they really wanted to say, 
she would express her opinion. Mean- 
while, Eeginald had been sitting at the 
^vriting-desk and busily ^vritmg, pretend- 
ing not to listen, though every one knew 
that he was attending to every word. 
At last he rose with a paper in his hands, 
and said — 

"My dear friends, allow me to read 
this to you. I think you will agree ; " 
and so he read : — 

" To tJie Enlightened and Independent 

Electors of Tolliton. 
" Gentlemen, 

" Having been almost unanimously 
called upon by you to solicit your suffrages 
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at the election of a Member of Parlia- 
ment for your Borough as soon as the 
breath is out of the body of your present 
Member, I beg to inform you that I, with 
the greatest reluctance, propose to step 
into his shoes." (Murmurs of delighted 
applause from the audience, which Eegi- 
nald suppressed with a wave of his hand.) 
" I have no qualifications for a Parlia- 
mentary life, and I have no desire ta 
undertake one. I have been a very 
heavy and successful speculator in various 
ways, and the gentlemen with whom I 
am connected in business think it neces- 
sary that one of them should enter Par- 
liament. Great pressm-e has been put 
upon me, and I am now willing to do so. 
The only question which remains is the 
price. I think your price too high, and 
I must request you to lower it. Your 
present Member bought you, body and 
bones, for ^6,600; but, then, he was- 
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backed by the Club, which I am 

not. I consider J65,000 the utmost that 
I can pay, when I consider the interests 
of my partners. This money will come 
out of the pockets of my firm, and not 
from any club. 

^* Every member of the firm with which 
I have the honour of being connected is, 
like myself, a Liberal. I shall, however, 
on the question of the day, vote con- 
sistently against the Eepeal of the Com 
Laws, entirely against my conscience. 
My reason for this course of action is 
that if I did not so pledge myself, an 
opposition might be raised against me, 
which might cost me money. The Eight 
Honourable Baronet at the head of the 
Government is going to rat : the only 
pohtical pledge which I publicly make is, 
that I wiU not rat with him." 

^^ I think that will do," said Beginald, 
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folding up the paper, and handing it to 
the General. " You and I had better go 
down to-morrow, had we not ? It is no 
use waiting till the man is dead ; no one 
does it now," 

There was a general laugh, for they 
had won. But Eeginald most solemnly 
declared that nothing should induce him 
to go down to Tolliton unless that address 
was agreed to. 

It was agreed to without much trouble, 
for they knew that it was only a joke 
of his ; and the matter dropped, for that 
evening at all events. Eeginald had 
consented to buy the httle borough, and 
there was no difficulty at all about the 
business. He was to go into Parliament, 
though what he was to do when he got 
there was quite another affair. 

Mary came up to his bedroom that 
night, as she usually did, when he was 
sitting before the fire previous to going 
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to bed. It may be remembered tbat this 
was an old arrangement between them. 
She kissed him and thanked him, saying 
that it was so noble of him. 

'* Not at all, my dear," he said ; " it is 
all part of the day's work. At one time 
I thought that my role in life was to be 
the poorest and most unfortimate of men ; 
now it appears that I am to be the richest 
and most successful. It is so great a 
nuisance to a man of quiet tastes like 
myself to be in this prominent position, 
that the mere fact of beiug iu Parliament 
is very httle extra. Besides, now I find 
that I must go, I have a sort of amused 
curiosity about the whole thing. I 
cannot conceive what I shall be next ? I 
suspect that I shall live ten years. I 
wonder what wiQ happen in that time ? 
Were it not for the boy, it would be 
very amusing to find myself a beggar 
again." 
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" No chance of that, papa," said Mary, 
laughing. 

" I don't know," said Eeginald. " An- 
ders is a very queer, crotchety fellow, 
clever as he is. . He is pursuing a course 
of action now, and undertaking a respon- 
sibility, which I would not undertake 
for the revenues of India." 

^* Financially ? " asked Mary. 

" Oh no ! I was laughing when I said 
we might be beggars again. I don't 
distrust his finance very much. What I 
allude to is a very different thing. I am 
afraid he knows somethiQg wHch he is 
foolishly afraid to speak about;" 
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CHAPTEE Xn, 

SOME GHOSTS BEGIN TO BISE. 

The preparations for Eeginald's getting 
into ParUament were very simple. He 
had got the money ; he had given the 
pledge, the only one asked at that time ; 
he had only to pay it and become M.P, 
Before he had time to do so, however^ 
an event oconrred which made his elec- 
tion rather a matter of secondary import- 
ance. 

Simpson, the partner in the firm (if 
firm it could be called), was the partner 
most entrusted with the American busi- 
ness. His wife has appeared once before 
in these pages, — a fat, evil-tempered 
woman, whom no one liked. There was 
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nothing in any way remarkable about 
her, except that her son had committed 
forgery and had disappeared. She was 
certakily a managing woman — ^nay, rather 
a bullying woman. The first mark she 
left upon the affairs of those who were 
connected with her was to die in a rather . 
singular and unexpected manner. 

She was not given to going out by 
herself ; she was a very lazy woman. 
Yet she went out one morning from her 
house at Chelsea quite alone, and was 
last seen going on board a steamboat at 
the Cadogan pier. She never came 
home any more. She was found dead 
in Eosherville Gardens by Count Theo- 
dorides, who happened to be walking 
there. He raised an alarm and brought 
assistance to the spot, but the unhappy 
lady was dead, and nearly cold. Mr. 
Simpson was a very well known man 
in London, and there was a great stir 
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over the matter. There was a post 
mortem examination and an inquest. 
Connt Theodorides was the principal 
witness. Mr. Simpson refused to attend 
the inquest. It leaked out that the 
sudden shock had been too much for 
his intellect, and that he was out of his 
mind. 

To Count Theodorides had fallen the 
very painful duty of bringing the intelli- 
gence. With a delicacy which could not 
be too highly appreciated, he came first 
to Keginald, and broke the matter to him. 
**You are so used to see the dark and 
hght side of the world, Mr. Hetherege, 
that you would do my lamentable errand 
better than I could do it myself." 

Keginald never in his life hesitated in 
an errand of mercy or good-nature, and 
he went. 

One would sooner be hung than carry 
such news, and Eeginald felt it. He 
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did his miserable errand as gently as 
possible. He pointed out to Simpson, 
his cousin, that we were all mortal, and 
that he, Eeginald, had lived so many 
lives that he oared not how soon his 
own time came. Then he told Simpson 
quietly that he would never see the 
woman who had been a kind and gentle 
partner to him for so many years any 
more. When the first burst of grief, 
violent and honest, was over, Simpson 
asked for explanation (as Eeginald 
thought) in a very sensible, manly way. 
Eeginald told him everything — that 
she had been found dead in the garden 
at Eosherville- Mr. Simpson was aghast 
with astonishment, which showed itself 
through his grief. Then Eeginald ex- 
plained how Count Theodorides, walking 
there, had found her. From that mo- 
ment Simpson never spoke one word, 
good or bad. 
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The lady had died of heart disease, 
it appeared. She had on her usual rings, 
with a great deal of money, and in her 
purse she had bank-notes for a thousand 
pounds. The papers got hold of all the 
facts at the inquest, and it became in 
their hand^, ^*The mysterious death of 
a lady in EosherviUe Gardens." 

*'It was a mercy," said the coroner, 
''that the unhappy lady was found by 
Count Theodorides. She would have 
been a rich booty for any straggling 
thief." 

The town had scarcely recovered its 
equanimity, when it received another 
shock. Mr. Simpson died, it was 
strongly suspected, by his own hand, 
though that was never exactly proved. 
A temporary difl&culty occurred in the 
administration of his affairs, as his eldest 
son was at Charleston ; it was the 
younger to whom General Anders had 
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written to stand in ParKament. Eumotirs 
got about in the city that his affairs 
were not in good order, and our friends 
had a temporary run upon them, which 
they met with perfect fortitude. When 
Mr. Simpson's affairs were cleared up, 
it was found that he had died very 
wealthy, but that his connection with 
Lorton & Co., though at one time large, 
was now smaUqr than any one had an- 
ticipated. The whole affair was im- 
portant at one time, and was not easily 
forgotten. Meanwhile, the member for 
Tolliton was dead. 

On his death, Keginald was of course 
ready. The whole matter was perfectly 
understood by all parties, and Keginald 
had yery Httle to do. A certain pledge 
was entered into which never was broken, 
and then he went down to the nomina- 
tion and made his speech. It was a 
siQgularly able one, to the surprise of 
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those who did not know that the ex- 
clerk, who had resigned without pension, 
was one of the best financial writers 
of the day. There were leading articles 
about it ; and Eeginald, by merely talking 
over again his old essays, found himself 
famous as a strikingly original statesman. 
He entered ParHament, in short, with a 
career before him. So General Anders 
told him the night he came home after 
his election, and Hester concurred. 

"A career," said Eeginald; "yes, at 
sixty-five. Anders and Hester, I have 
been tired of the world ever since Charles 
died." 

"I also am tired of the world," said 
the General; "but I mean to live and 
work on." 

" I wish, then, that you had gone into 
Parliament instead of me," said Eeginald. 

"Well, I will be plain with you, 
Hetherege. I dare not. I cannot trust 
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myself. Now that you have done what I 
asked you to do, I will tell you the truth. 
I am subject to dangerous illusions; I 
might make some fearful fiasco." 

" Yes," said Eeginald. 

" I have not led a healthy life. I have 
never known a family life. Ever since I 
was bom I have lived more with the dead 
than with the living; and the older I 
grow, the dead are more continually and 
constantly with me. I was never afraid 

of the dead in the old house at Bolton 

> 

Kow, but my n^rve gets so bad that I 
see dead people in broad dayhght. Why, 
it is not a fortnight ago that I saw a man 
who has been dead this five years — dead, 
ay, and scalped too, according to Goodge 
— ^in the flesh, talking to you.' 

** There is no insanity about that," said 
Hester quietly, *' for I saw him also. At 
least I saw the man you mean. It is a 
remarkable Hkeness ; but the man is not 
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the same man, as I can perfectly well 
prove. I was very much startled by the 
likeness, but I have entire proofs as to 
who the man is» He is quite as near a 
relation to us as the man we took him 
for, but not legitimate. Theodorides is 
merely an iUegitimate Simpson from 
Virginia. Scamp I believe him to be, 
but he is not the man." 

'* Well, I wUl believe that he is not. 
Put him by — ^I see others whom I have 
known, and whom I know are dead. If I 
told you whom I saw you would disprove 
the fact over and over again ; but I have 
lost credit in my own senses. Hetherege, 
let me whisper in your ear." 

The calm face of Eeginald got troubled 
as he did so. When the General had 
finished, he said — 

** I'll tell you what, my friend, that is 
sheer Midsummer madness. You have 
been burning the candle at both ends, 
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and you want rest. You had better 
break that ridiculous old room of yours 
open, I think. You really must not talk 
such nonsense. We must get these cob- 
webs out of his brain, Hester.*' 

" Which is the last ? " said Hester. 

" He says that he saw that tipsy vaga- 
bond, Thomas Morris, alive and walking 
in the street," said Eeginald. 

"Oh, nonsense," said Hester; "the 
man died at Hobart Town of drink five 
years ago, in a penitent and godly 
manner. Why, we had the letter from 
the clergyman himseK describing the 
death-bed scene. Come, Eeginald, we 
must have him to * fresh scenes and pas- 
tures new.' Unfold your project, and we 
will all be buried in the same churchyard. 
I shall have the place nearest the yew. 
Come, no more of this nonsense ; unfold 
your plans, and let us be happy." 

Lest our readers should accuse us of 
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keeping them in the dark about matters 
whioli they should know, we beg to in- 
form them that General Anders was not 
in the least mad. Thomas Morris was 
not only ahve, bnt had given up drinking, 
except on occasions, finding that it did 
not agree with him. Nothing was more 
common, under the old system, than for 
partially-freed convicts to exchange pass- 
ports and names. Thomas Morris had 
done this. The man who had qhanged 
names with him had also used that name 
to marry with; and having a wife and 
family, likewise being possessed of human 
feelings, he had used certain information 
he possessed about Thomas Morris to 
provide for his wife and family by a claim 
ad misericordiam on the General when 
he was dying. The General had hand- 
somely responded, and Isabel had sent 
something. The spurious widow was 
at that present moment keepiag an ex- 
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ceedingly disreputable public-house on 
the Christian charity of these two, which 
a misguided clergyman had immttingly 
helped to procure for them. The real 
Thomas Morris was alive and well, a 
farmer near Sydney, — so prosperous that 
he could leave his farm to the care of his 
wife, and come to England on the best of 
all Australian speculations at that time : 
that of buying a stud horse of good pedi- 
gree. He had met General Anders full 
face in Piccadilly ; and, after giving ^6360 
for a horse, had departed with it. to 
AustraKa, meditating an early return. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

REGINALD BECOMES* A SQUIBE. 

It has been mentioned that General 
Anders and Eeginald both had a fancy 
for investing their money in land — ^in the 
. line of a railway if possible ; if not, else- 
where. The General never bought land 
on sentimental grounds ; Eeginald, on the 
other hand, very often did. This enabled 
Aunt Hester to follow up her victory 
about ParHament by one more dear to 
her heart, and Eeginald made but Uttle 
resistance in the second case, for he very 
much wished to be forced into doing the 
thing he wished to do himseK. 

He was now, in his young old age, the 
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gentle, biddable, imselfisb being be bad 
always been, about as bappy in bis wealtb 
as be was in bis poverty as regarded bim- 
self. As far as regarded otber people, be 
was mucb bappier. Never baving cared 
for bimseK, be bad stood tbe cbecks of 
adversity or prosperity witb a perfectly 
equal mind — only feeling for otber s. He 
bad a great object in bis mind now. 
He must die soon, and be wisbed to 
leave sometbing tangible bebind bim 
besides mere money. He wanted to 
leave to bis boy, tbe sailor, a visible 
pledge of tbe love wbicb be bad borne 
alike to tbe boy and tbe boy's fatber. 

^' My money will never remind tbe boy 
of me," be argued. ^* So many sove- 
reigns are so many sovereigns, eacb like 
tbe otber, and witb an abominable bad 
likeness of tbe boy's sovereign on every 
one. He will tbink far more of ber 
Majesty tban he will of me if I only 
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leave him money. I will leave him 
something which shall force him tp re- 
member me. When he is old and storm- 
tossed at sea in his profession, and land- 
tossed by the disgraceful behaviour of an 
ungrateful Admiralty, he shall have a 
place to go to, with his children about 
him, and defy the Admiralty from his 
own castle." 

He took the boy's mother, his most 
intimate friend, into his counsel. The 
two good souls laid their heads together, 
and their nefarious designs were just 
ready when Eeginald went into Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Simpson died. To explain 
what their plans were, it is' necessary to 
go back to the eleventh century of the 
Christian era. We shaU not be long : but 
unless we are exhaustive we are naught. 

Overwhelmed and distracted by cen- 
turies of civil war, cast from one dynasty 
to another— often from a dozen or so at 
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nearly the same time — mihappy England 
found a temporary peace under the strong 
hand of William the Conqueror. The 
-most turbulent of his so-called barons, 
and consequently the most (difficult to 
satisfy, was Geoffiy de Pierrepont (Pierre- 
pont is in Lorraine, not very far from 
St. Privat ; but this is merely a coinci- 
dence). William of Normandy, to. satisfy 
Pierrepont, gave him twenty-five thou- 
sand acres in Dorsetshire, which did not 
belong to him ; but that in thos? times 
did not at all matter. Pierrepont built a 
castle which his subsequent neighbour, 
the famous Godfrey, at Bouillon, copied 
as closely as possible, and which was 
several times burnt down in successive 
ages. At ][ength, in the end of the 
reign of EHzabeth, when the twenty-five 
thousand acres had diminished to ten, 
the then Pierrepont built a very beautiful 
Tudor house out of the ruins of the last 
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Bouillonesque castle, combined witli the 
masonry from the Abbey of the Holy 
Cross, granted to the family by Henry 
Vin., and betook himself to trade 
(principally slaves) and pohtice. 

Nothing ever went right with this 
family, bnt, as the country people said, 
they took a deal of killing. The end 
came, in a disgraceful bankruptcy at the 
end of George the Third's reign; when 
the house, with the last remaining 4,0OO 
acres, was put up for sale. 

An extremely pubhc-spirited citizen 
bought it, and started as country gentle- 
man. He had been Lord Mayor, and 
had done splendidly in that capacity, 
worJcing the city of London as a good 
parson or squire works his parish. But 
he was not content with civic honours; 
he had been made a baronet, and, regard- 
less of the experience of the old Venetian 
famiKes, he had come to the conclusion 
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that a taronet must of necessity become 
a country gentleman. He bought Hoi- 
lingscroffc, and started in that capacity, 
having, meanwhile, brought up his sons 
as dandies. 

They rapidly ruined his town business 
by carelessness and extravagance. As to 
his country estate, he ruined that for 
himself. Being neither a Mechi nor a 
Waterlow, he attempted to carry his 
habits of city order, thrift, supply and 
demand, into the country. Without one 
scintilla of the genius of the two gentle- 
mea aTbove named, he tried the experi- 
ment of farming for himself. A lease 
of a farm of 1600 acres had xxm out; 
he took it into his own hauds, aud made 
experiments with it, in advance of the 
agriculture of the day. Mr. Mechi can 
best tell us what Tiptree cost him before 
he proved to the world that high farming 
on bad lands wiU pay if you have capital 
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at your back. Mr. Mechi has been 
a benefactor to the State; Alderman 
Jones, on the other hand, was only so far 
a benefactor to the State as to prove 
emphatically that the most amusing way 
of ruining yourself is by fancy-farming, 
if you know exactly nothing at all about 
the matter. 

With one thing or another, however, 
Sir James Jones finished up the property 
rather more suddenly than the Pierre- 
ponts could have managed. They had 
been out-at-elbows for many centuries, 
and had learnt, in the school of adver- 
sity, the value of economy; they were, 
therefore, notoriously the bitterest screws 
in the county of Dorset. Their general 
rule was to pay nobody they could 
possibly help, and to pay the rest as 
little as possible. Their smash came by 
the Pierrepont of the time carrying the 
principle a little too far. He not only 
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inherited the ac'ciimiilated debts of his 
family, but he determined to accumulate 
as many more as could be managed 
during the limited time "whicli he allotted 
himself for life. At his death the 
exasperated creditors of the family, in 
conclave assembled, determined that 
they would know the worst at once. 
The estate was sold, and gave about 
eighteen-pence in the pound. Sir James 
Jones bought it, and began sowing 
money broadcast. He was hailed with 
acclamation. 
He soon began to feel the want of 

money. . Things got worse and worse 

« 

in the city, and tolerably bad in the 
tjountry. At this time Jones began 
selling land, and Eeginald Hetherege 
began buying it from him, acre by acre. 

The process was slow, but inexorable. 
Eeginald hemmed Jones in by a cordon 
as complete as that put round Paris. 
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Capitulation was only a matter of time. 
Sir James Jones found the time when 
he could not drive to the nearest post 
town without passing through the land 
of Eeginald Hetherege. 

Then came a somewhat disgraceful 
smash in the city through the misconduct 
of one of his sons. It was evident to 
Sir James that he must give up HoUings- 
croft, in order to keep his head above 
water. He wrote to Eeginald a very 
frank and manly letter, worthy of one of 
the best aldermen which London ever saw* 

" Dear Sir, 

''You have so much of my land^ 
that I think you had better take the 
remainder. 

'' The deuce fly away with all country 
pursuits ! I am back to town again, and 
will never move any further from London 
than Highgate. I have lost J660,000 here j 
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for treble that sum you may succeed me. 
I am sick of it altogether. I have never 
had a moment's peace since I have been 
here. I am going back to my desk : I 
wiU soon put things right there. 

" If you buy this estate you vdU lose 
a fearful sum of money over it. They 
say that if you put money into the land 
it will come out again. I don't see it. 
I have put half the Lobos Islands into 
this land in the form of guano, not ta 
mention superphospate, and the only 
result has been straw instead of grain, 
and greens instead of turnips. Mean- 
whHe, the trout-fishing association of the 
river Low are going to prosecute me for 
poisoning the river, and destroying the fish. 

*' I have built new cottages, and killed 
off aU the old people suffering from 
rheimiatism by putting them in strong 
draughts under the new system of venti- 
lation. I have drained all the old cot- 
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tages, imd introduced typhus by stirring 
up old stinks. I have refused to prose- 
cute a single poacher, and consequently 
all the young men have taken to the 
practice of that art, and the neighbour- 
hood has become debauched. In short, I 
have been a model landlord in every 
way, and have consequently made the 
devil's own mess of it. 

^'If you like to succeed me, say the 
word, and I am your man. If you are 
a brute you may possibly avoid ruin; 
otherwise, nothing will save you. I, as 
you know, actually gave up my seat in 
ParKament for your borough to old 
C , because the truth is " 

(What the truth was need not be men- 
tioned here. Sir James was not in cash, 
and Mr. C was.) 

" I hope you did not give . It was 

far too much. 
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^* One or two will regret me, but very- 
few, I fear. There is one thing 1 wish to 
speak to you about. I am not without 
means, my dear Mr. Hetherege, in spite 
of my losses. There are one or two 
tenants in arrears, and I should like to 
help them if I could. The widow Austin 
must go to the workhouse for a time, but 
I will get her into an almshouse. Her 
son must enhst. I think that will be 
best. He is a very high-spirited young 
man, and possibly is better in the army. 

^' I shall be at Garrard's on Thursday. 

^* James Jones." 

General Anders acted for Eeginald in 
the purchase, going down by himself, and 
deciding what stock and furniture he 
would retain. Eeginald wished him to 
buy the whole thing as it stood, and the 
General yielded. " We may as well buy 
the clock going in perfect order," he 
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said; **it would cost you more to wind 
it up yourseK afresh." So everything 
was taien as it stood, and Eeginald had 
now the wish of his heart. He would 
have Hollingscroft for his boy, and his 
boy should foui^d a family there — for 
the money was no difficulty. He spoke 
to General Anders about it, and the 
General was overjoyed. He offered to 
advance the money on the most advan- 
tageous rate : *' For you see, Hetherege, 
that what Hester says is true. I have 
been too busy. Get this place on any 
terms. You and I cannot do without 
each other now. Let us make you head 
of the family, and let me come and lay my 
aching old head in your country-house. 
What did Hester say, that she was to 
have the place nearest the yew-tree in 
the churchyard ? Nay, Eeginald, she 
shall not ; that place is mine. I could 
not understand her when she said that, 
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but I -iiiiderstand her now that this 
beautiful scheme is unfolded. Eeginald, 
I am so tired ; make a place for me to 
die in. All that I have is yours, except 
a little, comparatively little, to Isabel. 
We are getting old, Eeginald, but we 
may leave much behind us to those we 
love — unless," he added, with a sudden 
fierce scowl, " scoundrels intervene ; and 
the Lord help them if they do. Eegi- 

« 

nald, I am like you ; I have never Hved 
for myself. As far as I am personally 
concerned I would die to-morrow, and 
bear no one iU-will. But let no man, 
bom of woman, come between me and 
those I love. I have met, in the circle 
which has drawn itseK around you so 
naturally — ^for you are the most amiable 
and constant of all — ^rest, peace, and 
love. I desire that this little circle, 
amidst which I have found the only 
home I ever knew, should benefit by my 
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death, and remember me in their prayers. 
God help the man who comes between 
me and my wish ! " 

"Is there anything at Bolton Row 
which might prevent it?'' asked Regi- 
nald. 

"Oh no ! certainly not. Never think 
of it ; never allude to it. There can be 
nothing there to trouble us. There may 
be death for me, but nothing to hurt you. 
I dare not speak of it ; I am not myseli 
when I think of it, and the dread of that 
room has become a mental disease. 
There may be something there worse 
than hell. Why, fooHsh man, what 
could there be concerning us ? — ^ha ! ha ! 
All the money we have has been made by 
ourselves. If the devil were to break out 
of that room to-morrow he could not 
take from us what we have got. Keep 
your eyes abroad in every direction, and 
reaUze — ^that has been our rule from the 
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first. Stick to it, old friend, and mark 
my words, now and for ever, Hetherege : 
the time will come when yow must with- 
draw from these speculationSy and maJce a 
home for us all. I shall never cease ; 
but you must. The time wiU come when 
you must get quietly out of the firm. I 
wiU never go beyond possibility of pay- 
ment in full ; but I might come to you 
an honest beggar, with perfectly clean 
hands, having injured no one — or I might 
die with a million. It shall be one thing 
or another. You get round you a place 
where we may all assemble sometimes, 
talk over old times, and die." 

Estates of this magmtude are not so 
rapidly transferred, even on payment of 
cash, as they might be. There is a cry 
in certain quarters now for " free land." 
Not knowing what that means exactly, 
but finding it coupled with a ^^ free break- 
fast table," we suppose that it means an 
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easy transfer of land, wHcli would 
certainly be a great boon both to buyer 
and seller. The idea among some people, 
however, is that we are going to breakfast 
at the charge of the State gratis, and 
peg out eighty-acre allotments in Wind- 
sor Park. Much is to be done in the 
way of legislation, however, before the 
waste lands of England can be occupied 
by that class of gentry called in Australia 
*' cockatoo" farmers, Keginald had been 
a member of ParHament for three weeks 
(though, as the House was not sitting, it 
did not much matter), before he took 
possession of HoUingscroffc. He at once 
got ready to take possession ; but before 
he started he got the following note from 
Mr. Morley : — 

''Dear old FiaEND, 

"I hear you are going to be a 
country gentleman. I know two people 
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on your estate very well; I think you 
would like to know about them. 

" The first is the rector (by the way, 
you have the presentation). The rector 
is very old and bed-ridden, but he knows 
every man, woman, and child in the 
parish. He has done splendidly by that 
parish, and has pretty nearly spent his 
income — J6460 — ^there, having a consider- 
able private fortune. He is an old saint, 
and wiU giye you good advice, spiritual 
and temporal. 

" The second is Charles Owthwaite, 
the curate. He is an extremely singular 
person. He was at Oriel with me, and 
would have had his Fellowship, only that 
he insisted on marrying. He does not 
belong to this world at all, except in the 
way of sharing its evils ; his mind is 
entirely fixed on the next. I can hardly 
tell you how to get on with him, he is 
so fearfully inexorable. If you err in the 

VOL. II. 
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slightest maimer he will rebiike you 
heavily ; and, possibly, in the pulpit — ^that 
he does not consider too sacred a place 
for personalities. You will find him very 
difficult to deal with, but worth his 
weight in diamonds. 

'^ The rector will not last long, and I 
have a request to make to you. Use 
your influence with the next rector to 
get Owthwaite kept on. He gets ^130 a 
year for the charge of the . parish, and he 
would bresik his heart if he was moved 
from among his people. I am not so 
poor as I was once, and if there is any 
difficulty about his salary, I will help to 
make it good. Try not to move him, 
like a kind soul." 

Keginald went down, and took posses- 
sion alone. He had taken furniture and 
everything with the house, and on a 
moonlight night he found himseK driving 
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up to the house whicli was now his own; 
He had not known the previous occupant, 
and so the place was new to him. He saw 
vast l^iWns and dark shruhberies bathed 
in the moonlight, while a fountain backed 
with thickets and groups of trees piBrced 
the night air like a needle of silver. His 
man dismounting, rang the beU, which 
echoed through the house ; but no dog 
barked welcome, and Keginald somehow 
felt sad in the midst of his satisfaction. 
" Poor fellow ! " he thought ; " how he 
must have loved this place ! I feel most 
desperately like an intruder. I wish he 
had left a favourite dog, behind him; I 
would have taken care of it for him." 

The night was chilly, and Keginald 
had to ring twice. At last a light was 
seen passing many windows, and the 
door was unbarred by a very demure old 
lady, who looked at him with profound 
scorn, and at once took the key out of 
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the door and gave it to him. He put it 
in his pocket, and, having seen his port- 
manteau in, shut his servant out to see 
after the horses. Then he stood with the 
demure old lady in what appeared to him 
a noble old haU, with pictures, antlers, 
skins, armour, and many other things 
hung on the waU. The windows were 
very high, and the moonlight streamed in, 
and patched the floor with the stains of 
many-coloured glass. The thing was so 
grand and sombre that he was awed in 
spite of himseK, and he shuddered. 

" So this is mine? " he said. " After so 
many years' toil and misfortune I have 
come to this. It is utterly imreal. Is it 
actually wine ? " 

The old lady said, " Yes, sir ; it is all 
yours. An improvement on Brixton." 

''"Why, I don't know that," said Eegi- 
nald. "I was very happy at Brixton. 
Did you know me there ? ' 
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**I was your next-door neighbour, and 
I gave warning in consequence of what 
went on there." 

** Did you now, really?" said Eeginald. ' 
*^ That was very pubhc-spirited. I sup- 
pose that you have often talked about old 
times down here ? " 

*^ Never one word, sir. I know my 
position. I return to my brother at the 
end of the week, and I hope to give you 
satisfaction in the mean time. I have 
been housekeeper here some years now." 

**I hope you will temain so," said 
Eeginald. ** Can you show me to a 
fire ? " 

The old lady relented, and Eeginald 
was shown to a nice suite of apartments to 
the rear. Everything was ready for him, 
and he was waited on at sufper by a nice 
little maid. There was very admirable 
wine, and he asked the superintending 
old lady where she got it. She informed 
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him that it was his own, and then he 
remembered that he had taken one 
hundred and twenty dozen of choice 
•wine, which was, by a mistake, classed 
among the *^ fixtures" in the estimate. 
The wine was exceedingly good, how- 
ever, and he drank two or three glasses 
of it ; after which he began to feel that 
he was actually in possession. 

The old lady came in and said, *' Sir, 
I am very much obliged to you for your 
oflfer of staying, but I have elected to go 
before your family come. I think I 
should be happier." 

*^ Yes," said Eeginald, ^' but you are not 
going, for aU that. Come here and sit 
down ; I want very much to talk to 
you." 

The old lady said, "I thank you for 
your condescension, sir. I wiU do so, if 
you please, for the first and last time in 
your presence." 
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" Now have a glass of wine, Mrs. " 

"Davies, sir." 

"Mrs. Davies; yes, I remember you 
now. My servant and horses are be- 
stowed ? " 

"Yes, sir. And I have a petition to 
make you; I am sure you will not be 
angry with me." 

"It is granted without anger," said 
Eeginald. "What is it?" 

"It is about a dog, sir. I am going 
away, and I can't take the dog and her 
puppy with me. Will you take care of 
them ? " 

" WiU I ? " said Eeginald. " Only try 
me." 

Mrs. Davies opened the door, and 
called. There came in a very old blood- 
hound and her puppy, the puppy nearly 
as big as its mother. The old dog was 
about the size of a young lion, the 
young one about the size of a panther. 
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The old one smelt Eeginald, and then 
sent up a long sonorous howl. The 
puppy idiotically got inside the fender, 
and threw itseK down to sleep, as if the 
preliminary to this action was to break 
every bone in its body, 

"You will take care of these dogs, 
sir?" 

"Yes, most truly," said Eeginald. 
"Now, what do these dogs mean? they 
mean something more than you choose 
to say. A woman never told the whole 
truth at once. What is it ? You want 
me to take care of some one else ? " 

" You guess well, sir." 

" Who is it then ? " 

" Mr. Owthwaite. Oh, sir, the rector 
is dying, and when the new rector comes 
he will never take to Mr. Owthwaite's 
ways without a strong recommendation. 
Make it a point with your new rector to 
keep Mr. Owthwaite, or he will break his 
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heart — ^he has heen fetther of this parish, 
under and with the rector, so many years. 
Say a good word for him, sir.'' 

"You see," said Eeginald, "that the 
matter does not rest with me at all ; it 
rests with the next rector. Mr. Owth- 
waite is a very outspoken man, I hear, 
and there will be difficulty. I will do all 
I can." 

"Well, sir, you can do no more. I 
would say one word about the widow 
AustiQ ; but you must see to that for 
yourself." 

" I will," said Eeginald; and so the old 
woman departed, leaving Eeginald and 
the dogs together. 

He sat long ; then he roused the dogs, 
and took the candle. The housekeeper 
had shown him his room, which adjoined 
the one in which he had had his supper, 
and he looked into that ; - all was very 
quiet there, and he saw that his bed was 
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ready. The dogs waited on his orders as 
though he had been their master for 
years. He called them by the names 
which the old woman had given them, 
and they came fawning to him. A 
sudden thought struck him — he would 
go over his new house, his own house, 
alone with the dogs. 

He took them back into .the room 
where he had his supper, and gave them 
the bits of it ; he was their master now. 
It was only a change of ministry, he 
thought. They never barked when he 
rang the bell : they were instructed not 
to do so. He had heard similar direc- 
tions given to clerks when a new head 
was coming into office. " Poor brutes 
though," he said ; " they are only blood- 
hounds, like P — and C — , who tried to 
hunt me down, and get my place when I 
made that mess in my accounts. Come 
on, you dogs, and follow the rising sun.'* 
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It was a wonderfully beautiful old 
house ; and, with the dogs at his heels, 
he went from corridor to gallery, from 
gallery to drawing-room, from drawing- 
room to picture-gallery, ever, at intervals, 
encountering the moon looking in through 
the mullioned windows. ^^ Can it he all 
mine ? " he said half a dozen times ; and 
on looking at the pictures left in the 
gallery, he came to the conclusion that 
it probably was. ^^That Madonna," he 
said aloud, *^is a beastly bad copy: a 
copy from a copy. It is not worth twenty 
pounds." A short examination showed 
him that the valuer had certainly done 
his duty by his employer, and he really 
began to believe that the house was not 
only his own, but that he had paid rather 
heavily for some speculations of the late 
Jones in the picture way, which were, for 
some unknown reason, ticketed in the 
valuation as *^ heirlooms." 
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Still the house was beautiful, mys- 
terious, and vast. The family portraits 
of the Pierreponts were impressive, and 
he ought not in the least degree to have 
wondered if one of them had come out 
of their frames and denoxmced him as an 
intruder. (We believe that this is nearly 
the twentieth time on which this idea has 
done duty, and that Keginald would have 
been xmutterably astonished if anything 
of the kind had taken place.) He was, 
however, extremely surprised at one 
thing. He was prepared for any number 
of ghosts, but yet was very much as- 
tonished at seeing one. 

At the end of the great drawing-room 
he sat down, and put the candle on the 
table. The dogs came to him for more 
bones; the candle suddenly burnt into 
the socket, went out, and he was left 
darkling, with the charming reflection 
that he was in his own house with two 
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bloodhounds, but that he did not know 
how on earth to get back to his own 
bedroom. 

The inconstant moon appeared, for 
purposes of her own, to be on the other 
side of the house, and so he could see 
nothing at all. Tennyson's live soul in 
the Palace of Art was not more desolate. 
If he had seen a corpse of three months 
old which stood against the wall, he 
would have asked his way of it. The 
bloodhounds, bitch and puppy, considered 
that they were brought there to go 
to bed, and to bed they went with heavy 
sighs. It became obvious that he must 
pass the night there, unless he roused 
the house, which seemed a difficult thing 
to do, even if he tried. He calculated 
that he had walked about a quarter of a 
imle through various apartments, and 
that he was that distance removed from 
human help. He resigned himself to 
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despair and moming, when he saw a 
ghost. 

A door opened at the end of the room, 
and a very beautifal young lady^ in a 
white dressing-gown, came in. She 
carried a Hght, and she peered about; 
she went towards a writing-table where 
there were pens, ink, and paper. There 
she sat down and wrote a note, which 
she closed, and left on the table. She 
then exited, and all this time the foolish 
dogs had taken no notice at all. 

Keginald fancied that she was a singu- 
larly real ghost, and when he was in 
darkness again bethought himself that 
he had really better move. How ? There 
was a wax taper on the writing-table, 'and 
if he could Hght that he could get to his 
bedroom. He had cigar-lights, and felt 
, his way to the table. The bloodhounds 
followed him. 

He got hold of the taper, and struck 
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a light. One went out, and lie lit 
another. Lucifers were not then in 
their full perfection, and would ignite 
anywhere except on the box, to the con- 
fasion of insurance offices. He got the 
taper alight, and looked at the letter on 
the table. It was directed to himseK. 
At this moment both the bloodhounds 
went mad with sudden, savage fury. 

^^. Quiet, you fools," said Keginald, 
opening the letter. Almost as he said so 
three things happened together. There 
was an explosion outside the window : a 
crinkling smash of glass foUowed, aud a 
bullet buried itself in the table before him. 
He put out the light, holding the letter in 
his hand. Then he ran to the window, 
keeping behind the mullion, and opened 
it. The hounds leapt out. There were 
two sharp shots in the shrubbery, and 
one smothered soimd, haK sob, haK yell. 
The puppy came back through the win- 
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dow, cowed and whining ; the old bitch 
did not come back at all. She had tried 
to do her best, poor thing. In her 
stupid brain she had made out that Eegi- 
nald was her new master, and she had 
died for him : she could do no more. 
" Poor dumb thing ! " said Keginald to 
himself. ^^ This is the only home she 
has ever known, and she has done the 
best for its master." 

He whistled, and called the dog by her 
name ; but she did not come. To go out 
to her help was death among those moon- 
bathed shrubberies. He knew what had 
happened. 

He dared not show a Kght now, but 
keeping the puppy close to him, he 
groped his way from one room to another, 
until at last he saw the fire in his own 
room still burning. The shutters were 
closed, and so he advanced with some 
sort of security. He lit a candle, and 
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read the letter which the ghostly young 
lady had laid on the writing-table. 

"I am accidentally the inmate of 
yonr house, for I have come to see Mrs. 
Davies. I lay this letter on the table 
which your steward uses, so that you may 
have it the first thing in the morning. 

*^I have just come from the rector 
very late, and have asked a bed from 
Mrs. Davies. I beg to inform you that 
the rector is much worse, and will not 
probably last over to-morrow ; he says 
.that he cannot die without seeing you. 
He will probably wake about eleven. 
^^ Your obedient servant, 

^^ Laura Owthwaite." 

So this was the business of the ghostly 
young lady. He slept in his chair, and 
so passed the first night in his new 
house. He began to beheve that it was 
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his now, — not as a new home of pleasure 
and peace, hut a place with a hundred 
new responsihnities. As for danger, he 
laughed at it. " They are utter idiots," 
he said, ^^ to attempt my life here. I 
don't approve of the game laws, hut I 
will double my gamekeepers for all that. 
I wonder if. this last night's attack comes 
from James Murdoch. What idiots they 
are, to he sure ! they might have had 
me a dozen times over. StiU, on second 
thoughts, it was not a had idea foUowing 
me down here and taking me by surprise. 
StUl, they are fools ; they won't have very 
long to wait now. I must go and see 
after that poor dog in the morning." 

The dog was easUy found. She lay 
dead among some dwarf rhododendrons 
and kalmias, and appeared to have died 
with scarcely a struggle. Eeginald and 
his servant went out to look for her in the 
early morning, before the house was astir. 
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Eeginald bent over the poor faithful dog 
for an instant silently ; then he said to his 
servant, "Let her be buried here, where 
she died for me/' 

Then he rose and looked around, for 
the first time, at the outside of his new 
home, and stood dazed at its beauty. 
Sheets of smooth lawn, wildernesses of 
flowers, terraces, pools, shrubberies of 
rhododendrons and azaleas. Dominating 
everything, the vast square house of dull 
red stone, with long deep-set windows 
and endless gables. Climbing over all 
the house was a tangle of roses, mixed 
with jessamine, passion-flower, and 
CobaBa. Around were great elm woods, 
above and beyond them downs, with here 
find there a grey Limestone crag. Beyond 
again, in the distance, mountains. A 
bright, clear river dashed forward past 
the grounds towards a cleft in the 
hill, through which you could see the 
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sea. It was a place for a king ! and at 
his feet lay the poor dead dog among the 
trampled flowers. 

The gardener buried the dog where she 
lay, and Keginald went sadly back into 
the house. It was, as he had guessed in 
the dark, a very splendid place. *^ It is a 
pity that I had not had it twenty years 
ago," he thought ; *^ Charles would have 
enjoyed it." 

After a hurried breakfast he went out 
again, and Mrs. Davies pointed out the 
way to the rectory. Past the stables he 
came to the home farm, among em- 
bowering elms; and there the little 
thirteenth-century church, a jewel of art, 
stood among fish-ponds, with the needle 
of a spire reflected in the water among 
floating lily pads. The carters and the 
farm boys were getting out their horses ; 
a beautiful herd of Aldemey cows were at 
one of the ponds. He asked a man to 
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whom the deep-uddered kine belonged. 
He was told ^^to Squire Hetherege, the 
new squire." Yes, they were his, and he 
remembered that he had taken them in 
the valuation. He remembered also when 
he had had expostulations from the milk- 
man in Brixton for not paying Charles's 
milk-bill. 

Against the churchyard, where villagers 
lay thick, as if for warmth — ^the interior 
of the chm'ch being reserved for Pierre- 
ponts; not in consequence of their 
superior godliness, but merely to show 
that they were not common clay — ^he 
foimd the rectory, a little replica of his 
own house, smothered in flowers of the 
rarest kind, planted and tended by some 
loving hand. A very old gardener was 
among them, and he spoke to him. 

^* You and I, friend," said Eeginald, 
^ ^ should love flowers well ; for we ought 
to know the lesson which they teach us. 
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If we tend them well, they will reward us 
by their blooms ; if we neglect them, 
they " 

Eeginald stopped short. He had tried 
to make a pretty speech, and had failed 
entirely. The gardener, who, when he 
first began, had an animated expression, 
looked disappointed also. Eeginald made 
a mental note that he would never try to 
speak extempore any more. Better than 
making fine speeches was to watch the old 
man gather a few of the choicest blooms 
as he led him up to the rectory door, and 
better than any high-flown nonsense of 
his own was the old man's remark : — 

*^I am gathering these for him; he 
never cared for anything but his flowers 
and his parishioners. If you be going to 
see him, heft em and take em in to him." 

The rector was so very much worse, 
that he might be said to be considerably- 
better. All pain had ceased, and he was 
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going to die. When Eeginald was shown 
to his bedside, the sublime, statuesque 
beauty of death was nearly settled on his 
face. In a great number of cases nature 
makes a bargain with death, and restores 
for a short time, to the face of the dying, 
and still more often to the face of the 
dead, the pristine beauty which has been 
lost for many years in the natural process 
of decay. It was so here. The old man 
was perfectly sensible and very quiet. 
The calmness of the face and the bril- 
liancy of the complelKion were not sur- 
passed by the beautiful face which was 
bending over him — ^the face of Miss 
Laura Owthwaite. 

He knew who Hetherege was, and 
asked the young lady to withdraw. Then 
he prepared himself to speak at some 
length, but found the effort too great for 
him. He only said— 

^^Ask the new rector to keep Owth- 
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waite, and be tender with the widow 
Austin. Don't let her go to the workhouse 
if you can help it. You must turn 
them out of the farm, but the son will 
make you a good gamekeeper, and might 
support his mother. I can say no more. 
Good-bye, and take care of my people — 
take care of Owthwaite above all." 

'^ I will, sir," said Reginald, and then 
he went out and spoke to Miss Owthwaite. 
*^ I fear that he is dying," he said. 

^^I fear so," said the girl. "It is an 
awful loss for the parish. He was the 
brain, my father the hand. We must go 
now, for my father is determined on it. 
He has got the offer of a new curacy this 
morning, and has accepted it. He could 
never work under another rector, and the 
people where we are going know him, so 
that we shall be very happy." 

RegiQald passed out into the sunshine, 
and went to his strange new home. The 
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bailiff was ready for him, and so was the 
country attorney who acted as agent for 
the estate, and whom he had met in 
London. He dismissed the bailiff until 
the next day, but had a long talk with 
the agent. 

The agent said, when he had seen the 
room in which the attempt on Keginald's 
life had taken place, ^^I should not put 
the county poHce on to the business, my 
dear sir. I should certainly communicate 
with the chief constable ; but I would 
not make any hue and cry. Double the 
number of your gamekeepers if you like — 
I should say yes to that ; but, beKeve me, 
this attempt will never be repeated if you 
make friends with the Haddonsmouth 
people. It is the first time, is it not ? " 

^*Why, no; it is the second," said 
Eeginald." 

^^H'm; that is certainly awkward. 
Could not some compromise be come to,. 
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•which would make murder useless in 
your case ? I mean such a compromise 
as would put a few thousand pounds into 
my pockets, you know. Several fortunes 
have been made out of the great lawsuit ; 
why should I not have my share ? " 

** Not to be thought of," said Beginald. 
^*Digby took uncommonly good care 
about that. Now to other matters : I 
suppose I must turn this widow Austin 
out ? " 

"You see you must. She is mining 
the land, and she owes you J9180 at this 
moment." 

*'Well, I must make the estate pay, 
and I will do mv duty. Come back to 
dinner." 

A busy day. At one o'clock the bell 
toUed for the rector, and at two his 
servant announced " Mr. Owthwaite." 

A tall, fine, up-standing man, with iron- 
grey hair close cropped to his weU-shaped 
head-r-a man with a cheek as smooth as 
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a boy's ; of ruddy complexion, and a stem, 
lean, handsome face. Keginald asked him 
to be seated, and as he rose to do so, saw 
the reflection of his own face in a glass 
behind Mr. Owthwaite's head. He 
started; there was a great likeness be- 
tween the two faces — ^the faces of two 
men who were not in the remotest degree 
connected, and whose lives had been so 
very different. 

'' Our introduction to one another, sir," 
said Mr. Owthwaite, '^ comes at a very 
sad time. That is, however, of little 
consequence, because our acquaintance 
will be extremely short. I do not 
see that there is any need for what is 
called an acquaintance at all. We merely 
meet to fulfil our different duties. You 
have to do your duty in the sight of God 
by this estate ; I have to do my duty by 
the poor." 

^'Exactly," said Eeginald, looking 
curiously at him. 
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"I wish to put before you, Mr. 
Hetherege, the case of the widow Austin. 
She is terribly in your debt, and I see no 
chance of her paying the money." 

^'Is she in debt elsewhere?" asked 
Reginald. 

^*No/' said Mr. Owthwaite, ^^not one 
farthing ; I am careless : I mean that she 
owes nothing, beyond her rent, which I 
will not pay myself. Practically, her 
only debt is to you." 

'^ My predecessor hinted at the fact. 
Has she any means of paying ? " 

'^ I fear none. She must go, no one 
disputes that. But I want to keep her 
out of the workhouse, and if I could get 
any employment for the son, that could 
be managed. If I cannot, she must 
go to the house, and he must emigrate. 
That will break her heart." 

^' My heart was broken many long years 
ago, sir," said Eeginald ; '^ she will get 
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used to it. Assure her, with my com- 
pKments, that it is nothing. Is she 
honest ? " 

'* She is a lady, sir, in every way worth 
mentioning, and her son is a noble young 
fellow. I see I have no hope ; I might 
have known that there are natures in this 
world incapable of being changed either 
by poverty or wealth, by affliction or suc- 
cess. I suppose I can take my leave ?" 

'^ Can the woman say nothing for her- 
self," said Keginald. ^'I am asked to 
employ the son, and I have never seen 
him; I am asked to forgive the widow, 
and she sends a priest to btdly me. Is 
that exactly fair ? I say that it is not. I 
have had a great deal of bullying and 
ill-treatment in my life, but I never 
pleaded through a second person. Can 
I hear the woman's own story ? " 

" She is without, sir. Shall I fetch 
her ? " 
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*' Do so," said Keginald ; and Mr. Owth- 
waite departed. 

V 

" That is a fine fellow/' said Eeginald ; 
' ' but I will be master. He would be too 
great a bully unless he was managed* 
Aimt Hester and Anders wiU be a match 
for him. Bother it ! I must do it. 

Mr. Owthwaite returned, bringing in a 
fine-looking old lady, and an intelligent 
looking young man, who stared with 
peculiar interest at Eeginald, who was at 
the writing-table, with his papers and 
books before him. 

'^ Well, madam," he said, when she had 
sat down, *' about this J6180 ? It seems 
that it is your only debt, but that in fom* 
days you will owe me another £80. 
When I bought the estate I bought the 
debt with it, and so I wish to see my 
money, you know. I think you will 
aUow that, to be perfectly natural on 
my part. What do you think ? " 
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*' I have struggled hard, sir," said the 
widow. "My son and I have done no- 
injury to the land, sir; I appeal to Mr. 
Owthwaite if we had the money to ga 
on with we should be rich." 

" That is true, sir," said Owthwaite. 

"How did you get into this state of 
debt, ma'am ? " asked Eeginald.^ 

" My poor husband was security for his 
brother, sir. Then he died.'* 

" The first proceeding was immoral, the 
second was probably involuntary," said 
Eeginald. " I think that the best way 
out of the business is this : I forgive you 
all arrears, including the JB80 due next 
week. I will lend you a little money 
until harvest. . You and your son had 
better keep the farm on. You see you 
came to that farm when you were a bride, 
and your son was boni there ; I suppose,, 
therefore, that you have some attachment 
to the place. I never had a home my- 
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self, but people who have say that there 
is a great deal of weak sentimentality 
connected with such places. Keep the 
land in good heart, you know. Go away 
at once, please, for I am very busy, and 
I want to talk to Mr. Owthwaite." 

The widow Austin was so utterly 
stunned, that she looked at her son 
speechless, and then bent down her head; 
she tried to thank him, but could not. 
The son looked at Eeginald with flushing 
face and brightening eyes ; he found it 
hard to speak also. At last he said, as he 
took his mother's arm — 

*^ God will reward you for this some- 
how, sir ! " 

'^ My friend," said Eeginald, " I have 
long known that this world is not the 
place for rewards or punishments — ^that 
is a very idle old fallacy. The highest 
reward which this world gave to the Son 
of God was crucifixion." 
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They went away, and Owthwaite, with 
a wondering face, was left alone with 
' Eeginald. 

'^ You have modified the opinions 
which have heen attributed to you — ^the 
Talbots said that you were an Atheist." 

"Yes, rector, a man's foes are they of 
his own household." 

" What do you mean by ^ rector ' ? " 

" Why, that you are Kector of Hollings- 
croffc. Do you suppose that I would 
give the Hving to anybody else ? " 

There was a short pause, and then 
Owthwaite hid his face, sajdng, " Oh, 
my son ! oh, my poor son ! " and left 
the room hurriedly, in dead silence. 

" And I thought he would have been 
so glad ! " said Eeginald. " It is a most 
disappointing world, after aU." 

Miss Owthwaite was lying in wait to 
hear the result of the negotiation about 
the widow Austin. When she heard it 

YOL. II. Q 
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in the housekeeper's room from their own 
Kps, she clasped her hands with joy, and 
kissed the widow. She would have 
laughed aloud in her pleasure, but it was 
a day of death and change, and she was 
solemn and anxious. Suddenly her 
father came into the room, and said in 
his sternest voice, *^ He has made me 
rector ; I shall not leave my people." 

Then she broke down, and began say- 
ing, "Oh, my brother ! oh, my brother ! " 

Keginald got the story from Mrs. 
Davies. Owthwaite had been so very 
poor that he could not give his son a 
proper education. The son, a youth of 
promise, saw no possibility of hving as a 
gentlemen, and had enlisted in the 14th 
Light Dragoons, and was killed at 
Chillianwallah. Owthwaite's good for- 
tune had come to him like Eeginald's, 
when it was not worth so much as it 
might have been. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE COUNTaY HOUSE. 



Eeginald was now a country squire, in 
full possession of his own house and 
his own land, entirely determined that 
nothing should move the house from 
over his head, or the land from under 
his feet. He never for a moment 
dreamed of having his own way in his 
own house — ^he never had had — and he 
looked on any idea of the kind as a 
dangerous, and most prohably unsuccess- 
ful, innovation. Had he ever entertained 
such a notion, the fallacy of it would 
have been driven out of his head at once 
by the arrival of Aunt Hester and Mary. 
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Aimt Hester moved in and took pos- 
session about six weeks after his arrival. 
In a short letter from Fitzroy Square she 
told him that, as he had never been able 
to take care of his own affairs, she was 
determined, in spite of her advanced age 
and settled habits, to come down and see 
after him permanently. She was not 
only coming herself, but was going to 
bring her furniture and servants. Regi- 
nald had no particular objection to the 
servants, but begged her to think twice 
about the furniture. She apparently 
thought twice about the furniture, for 
she sent it down every stick without 
saying another word, with strict orders 
that not a piece of it was to be placed 
until she came. It remaiaed, therefore, 
in the back offices for a short time, 
for it came by railway; whereas Attnt 
Hester would not trust herseK to one, 
but came down in her own carriage with 
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four horses, as became her position. A 
deficiency of post-horses having arisen 
at Dorchester, she was horsed the last 
stage by the undertaker, and arrived with 
all the speed and dignity of a funeral. 

She was extremely pleased with Kegi- 
nald's purchase, and was pleased, in 
short, with everything except his having 
given away the living without consult- 
ing her. Mr. Owthwaite was, fi'om all 
accounts, by no means the man she liked ; 
she had heard of him and his peremptory 
ways, and was most emphatically deter- 
mined that he should not niake a tool 
of Eeginald. She rather disapproved of 
some of the arrangements in the grounds, 
and suggested alterations; but Eeginald 
would not have any interference out of 
doors — within doors she might be mis- 
tress. He was so emphatic about this, 
that Aunt Hester was mindful about her 
old lesson on over-interference, and gave 
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way; the fact being, when all was 
said and done, that Mary was the real 
mistress, without appearing to be. She 
always spoke to the servants of Miss 
Simpson as being the, lady who was to 
be first consulted in everything ; and yet 
the servants knew perfectly well that Mary 
was mistress, and Aunt Hester let them 
know it also. Still, Aunt Hester had every 
wish consulted, and every whim flattered. 
A day or two after her arrival. Aunt 
Hester sat down to dinner and declared 
herself tired out. *^ But I have arranged 
everything now, my dear Beginald," she 
said. " You must have the rooms in the 
east wing. That postern door will let you 
go out to your farm without troubling 
any one ; your grooms can come to you 
there for their orders without making the 
whole house smell of the stable. The 
large room will serve you for your study 
and your justice-room — ^for I suppose that 
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you will be in the commission of the 
peace now. In case of any prisoner 
being infectious, you can try him in the 
stable-yard. I am going to give Goodge 
the rooms over yours; of course it is 
very inconvenient to him my leaving 
London, but we must make the best of 
it for him. He must have upper rooms, 
because his specimens smell like unsuc- 
cessful mummies, and would poison the 
house. We have broken one of his 
bottles in moving his collection, and 
there is a stench like a pest-house ; but 
one must put up with such things for 
the sake of having a great scientific man 
like him in the house. Thank heaven, 
his cockatoo is dead of a shirt button, so 
you won't hear him — insolent brute ! In 
my own house, when I only asked the 
bird how he found himself — such language 
to me indeed! The Duke and Duchess 
must have the ground-floor of the west 
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wing ; they had hetter have the whole of 
it assigned to them, for they will be here 
a good part of the year. I shall take the 
back of the house, with the little pleasure 
garden. The General will have three 
rooms on the first floor ; and Mary is 
rather undecided at present. There will 
be plenty of room for all of us, without 
any crowding at all." 

Eeginald acquiesced, but put in a 
word. 

^^ Where is the boy to go ? " 

*' I never thought of that," said Aunt 
Hester. 

*^You must see that he has the best 
rooms in the house, Hester," said Eegi- 
nald. *' He is master here, you know; "^ 
and he said, almost to himseK — 

" ' To the tossed sea-boy in an hour so rude.' 

And you seem to have made no pro- 
vision for Hiokson and his wife. They 
have no home but this, you know." 
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So there was a reconsidering of matters, 
and nearly every person of our little story 
was comfortably quartered on Eeginald, 
permanently, and as a matter of course. 

Not one word was said by Eeginald 
about the bullet which had been fired at 
him to any of the women. It was known 
elsewhere, however — ^the fact was known 
perfectly well to young Austin, the farmer^ 
though how he knew it is not certain. 
Eeginald had, by a singular accident, been 
put on the same side of the house as that 
on which the accident had happened. 
He was sometimes uneasy about it, and 
often spoke to his servant on 'the matter, 
cautioning him not to mention it. He 
developed one or two tastes now which 
puzzled Aunt Hester and Mary. He 
filled the house with dogs, animals which 
Aunt Hester generally classed with those 
which had eaten Jezebel. She had the 
most tremendous detestation for them^ 
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but she had to overcome it ; for Beginald 
was resolute on the matter, and told 
her that he was not going to have his 
throat cut in his bed to please her or 
any one else. She having brought all 
her plate down, rather fell into that way 
of looking at things, and, like a kind, 
generous soul as she was, took to the 
dogs, and what is more, got very fond 
of them. 

There was plenty of game on the 
estate — a great deal too much, in spite 
of the poachers whom Sir James Jones 
had not prosecuted — and Eeginald had no 
intention of increasing it. He puzzled 
his farmers about game matters rather. 
When he first came he rode over to see 
his principal farmer, and looked over the 
farm. They came to a large swede field, 
and as Eeginald led his horse through 
the gate he looked at the turnips. 

'^You are not much of a farmer," he 
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said. '^Why, these swedes will be half 
rotten after the first frost — ^they are all 
verroin-bitten, even as early as this." 

''It is the hares and rabbits, sir. 
Look at them at the other end of the 
field ; " and speaking, the farmer sent his 
dog through the young swedes, and the 
place seemed brown with hares, while the 
grey rabbits went scuttling into a covert 
at the further end of the field by dozens. 

*' How much do these beasts cost you ? " 

''J don't know, sir. I'd pay every 
labourer of mine two shillings a week 
more, and carters three, to get rid of 
them. But they are yours, not mine ; 
I can't touch them. Sir Jamea Jones 
sublet the shooting to a Londoner yearly, 
and left the power of keeping them 
to a moderate head out of his hands. 
Now it's in yours." 

''I must have game to entertain my 
friends," said Eeginald. 
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" Certainly, sir," said the farmer, 
whistling. 

" But I will take you at your word ; 
if you will see after the partridges and 
winged game for me, and make that 
increase in the labourers' wages, 1 will 
give you over the whole of the ground 
game as your own." 

" You are a gentleman ! " said the 
farmer. ^ ^ You know what is what, for 
a Londoner, sir." 

**I have studied the question," said 
Eeginald, *^ and written on it." 

He had no reason to regret his decision ; 
no man had a better head of beneficial 
partridge or haK-harmless pheasants. 
The farmers and their better-paid 
labourers were his best gamekeepers; 
and yet he increased the number of idle 
young men, to look after the wiQged game 
—a strange perversity! A man could 
not walk at night in his plantations and 
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coverts, for any purpose, without meeting 
a gamekeeper. The fisher boys and their 
sisters from the bay could not stroll [into 
the woods for a late bird's nest or an early 
blackberry without noticing the change. 

The stream which ran through the 
grounds soon lost its bright, flashing 
habit, and began to sweep more slowly 
through the meadows, until, at one point, 
where there was a bridge, it was checked 
twice a day by the tide from the Channel. 
The estuary, pent in by the limestone 
hills, was proportioiiiably as short as that 
of the Tweed, so that the place where the 
land- water lost its continued power was 
within easy hearing of the surf; and at 
the bridge, just at the end of the park, 
the fishing village began. The rib of low 
limestone hills, through a cleft of which 
the river found its way to the Channel, 
protected house and park from the sea 
wind, and the dense belts of timber were 
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scarcely bent, save on the extreme south- 
western edge of them, where the south- 
west wind had power in spring. The red- 
sailed fishing-boats lay among nearly 
over-arching trees, and the deer would 
come down close to the silent face of the 
fisher boy sleeping on a stowed sail, look 
on him, and withdraw once more into the 
thicket. 

The harbour was nearly land-locked, and 
had in one part ten feet of water at low 
tide. The entrance was just wide enough 
to allow two or three boats abreast, 
and so well landmarked that the fishing- 
boats could make it with almost entire 
certainty during the day in aU weathers, 
and at night the fisher folks on shore took 
extremely good care that lights should be 
shown as certain as those of the Trinity 
Board, Immediately all round the little 
village rose suddenly dense copse-woods 

■ 

and the rougher forest land of the park. 
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Gamekeepers have a strong objection to 
having their game disturbed, and country 
gentlemen, in the old times, who lived 
near the sea, were kaown to possess rather 
a prejudice than otherwise against the 
excise duties. The Pierreponts had 
always entertained a strong repugnance 
for coast-guard in any form, and the con- 
sequence was that Haddensmouth was 
one of the most abominable little smug- 
gling holes in England, as long as 
smuggling was worth while. 

That great trade having been put a 
stop to, Haddensmouth found itself rather 
in Schedule A than otherwise. It 
had always produced a splendid virtuous^ 
moral, and extremely religious population. 
(When there was a large congregation in 
old times, the parson always knew, by 
the extreme devoutness of his flock, that 
a magnificent run was going on.) When 
the smuggling died away, and their honest 
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bread was taken out of their months, 
the population very much deteriorated in 
every way, and became rather a sad set 
of blackguards for some time. They were, 
such as were left of them, rather on the 
mend now, and were producing a feeble 
kind of respectability, very different to the 
heroic virtues of their smuggling fore- 
fathers. Still, there were blackguards 
left among them, who had the traditions 
of the grand old times when gangers 
and coastguardsmen had a singular 
facility for meeting with fatal accidents. 
Kegiaald Hetherege, after due inquiries, 
wished the place a great deal further. 
Young Austin told him plainly one day 
that there was a strange yacht in the 
harbour the night of his arrival, which 
had gone again the next morning. 

If there was one thing Eeginald had 
hitherto disbeheved in more than another, 
it was buccaneering sensationalism. He 
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had always lived an orderly life, and he 
considered that every one else ought to 
do the same. He was of that singularly 
constituted mind which is continually in 
a state of holy horror and extreme 
astonishment at the commission of a 
great crime. It was at one time useless 
to point out to Reginald that great and 
fearful crimes were of everyday occur- 
rence, far more common than great and 
sensational acts of virtue and generosity ; 
you might point out to a man like him 
that precedents in the slave trade, the 
coolie trade, a shipwreck, or a railway 
accident were all extremely unlikely and 
improbable, and yet that there they 
were occurring day after day — ^but they 
were in his newspaper, not under his 
eyes. He had never happened even to see 
a man run over in the street ; and the 
only awful thing which had occurred in 
the family which had affected him was 

VOL. II. R 
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the death of Charles. Certainly, Mr. 
Murdoch's butler was hung, but that did 
not touch him nearly. He had now been 
warned twice ; he knew that it was m the 
interest of some people — ^notoriously two — 
to put an end to his life; yet he never 
entirely realized the fact until he got this 
house over his head, and his first welcome 
to it was a bullet through his window. 
He was absolutely certain that James 
Murdoch made a most utterly clumsy 
attempt to poison him, which, like most 
crimes of the kind, would have been 
almost certain of immediate detection. 
As James Murdoch had tried it onde, 
why should he not try it again? But 
James Murdoch was older and^ wiser now, 
and he would certainly not act by his own 
hand. Eeginald began to see that there 
was one man at least alive, an interminable 
rascal, whose crimes had been only against 
members of his own family, who was in 
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the last degree likely to be prosecuted 
after so long an interval, and who would 
become rich by his death. 

He therefore bought a yacht — ^which 
he never intended to use, but which 
might be useful for his guests — and 
manned her with five of the most amiable 
and clever, but possibly the most discbn- 
tented, of the population of Haddons- 
mouth. Conceiving then that he had 
taken all reasonable precautions, he laid 
himself out to enjoy himself, and see the 
best of life. 

Eeginald's original idea, that if he 
went into Parliament he should not know 
what to do when he got there, was 
singularly fulfilled. The first session he 
scarcely opened his mouth on any subject 
at aU, and was not pretematurally bril- 
liant when he did ; his figures were 
extremely good, and he was listened to 
— ^but no more. Still it was generally 
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considered by the affectionate clique 
which surromided him, that he was an 
ornament to them all, and added dignity 
to the concern. They had persuaded 
him to go iQ, and so they were extremely 
proud when a letter came addressed 
to EegiQald Hetherege, Esq., M.P., 
HoUingsoroft Hall, Dorset. These were 
often begging letters, but the effect was 
equally grand. 

The general move on Hollingscroft 
took place in August, and then the house 
was full from garret to cellar — ^not with 
the very large number of people, but with 
the extraordinary amount of room which 
they took. Aunt Hester thought that 
she had provided ample room for every 
one, and that no fault could possibly 
be found with her arrangements. But 
Miss EmUy Hickson objected to the 
apartments alloted to herself and her 
mother, because she could not see the 
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COWS being milked out of window 
while she was dressing. Her mother 
reasoned with her ; but she said, " I don't 
care twopence* Miss Simpson has been 
arranging the rooms, and I am not going 
to be dictated to by her. If you have no 
proper pride, ma, I have; this house 
will be mine, and I intend to be mistress 
of it." 

^* My dear, you do not know what you 
are talking about." 

" Ah ! but I do, though ; I am going 
to marry George, and the house will be 
his, and therefore mine — ^therefore I do 
know what I am talking about." In fact, 
this very emphatic httle lady was the 
most difficult to please in the whole 
house. 

However, they got settled down some- 
how, in a very pleasant way, because no 
one knew exactly who was the mistress of 
the house, or who was master, and^ so 
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they all did exactly as they chose, which 
was very delightful, and removed a vast 
deal of responsibility from the shoulders 
of the servants, who did very much what 
they pleased. General Anders took his 
natural position, as a military man, as 
master of the horse, and had in fact come 
down to Hollingscroft and attended to the 
details of carriages and horses for Eeginald, 
who knew nothing whatever about the 
matter, was proud of the fact, and proved 
himself to be right by emptying Aunt 
Hester into a ditch while driving a cob 
which had previously been driven for 
several years by a decrepit bishop. 
After that he was not allowed to drive 
himself, ipso aurigante^ but was handed 
over to the care of a groom. 

The county came to call upon them — 
we should of course say Reginald, but we 
mean on the coterie. Sir Lipscombe 
Bamett, one of the greatest men in those 
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parts, came first, with almost undignified 
haste. He had known Eeginald in his 
adversity. He had seen him at the very 
worst of it, when his own son was frying 
sausages in the room with Mrs. Charles 
Hetherege — "Therefore," he argued, *^I 
should be the very first man to take him 
by the hand under his altered circimi- 
stances, and show him that I fully feel 
what a true and real gentleman he 
remained through it all. George, you 
and I will ride over to-morrow." 

George, now eight-and-twenty, and a 
captain in the Guards, acquiesced at 
once, as he did to everything which his 
father proposed — he holding before aU 
comers that there never was such a 
gentleman in the land of England as his 
father, and that there never would be- 
We have seen the same delusion exist in 
the minds of other young gentlemen whose 
fathers thought that the best of every- 
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thing was not good enough, for them, and 
who also thought that their sons were the 
finest feUows in the empire. 

Sir Lipscombe had never for one 
iQstant tolerated that eminently reputable 
gentleman, Sir James Jones — ^he was not 
a gentleman ; Eeginald was (in spite of 
the execution in the house and the saus- 
ages). If he had ever had anything to 
do with Alderman Jones, he would have 
patronised him. The idea of patronising 
Eeginald never entered into his head. 
Eeginald was a gentleman of vast ability, 
ruined for a time by an eccentric son of 
more ability even than his father. 
EegiQald had been under obligations to 
him at one timcj and the time was come 
when, as an English gentleman, he ought 
to show that those obligations were utterly 
forgotten. 

Sir Lipscombe was considered by some 
people in the county to be an ass ; Goodge 
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was of opinion that it was a pity there 
were not more asses like him. 

Eeginald was in the picture-gallery, 
which room was now adopted as the 
general camping-ground of the somewhat 
Arab tribe which surromided him, when Sir 
Lipscombe and George were announced. 
There were present Aunt Hester, Mary 
Hetherege, Miss Emily Hickson, and 
Miss Owthwaite. It struck Eeginald that 
Captain George Barnett and Miss Owth- 
waite had met before, because they made 
such an elaborate effort to appear utter 
strangers as would have attracted the 
attention of everybody, had everybody 
not had something better to think about. 

"My dear old friend," said Sir Lips- 
combe, '* well met after so many years. 
My dear madam (ta Mary), how can I 
ever forget our last meeting ? I was deeply 
obHged to you on that occasion ; I wish 
that I or George had some power of 
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Bhowing our gratitude. I cannot some- 
times help laughing at the absurd trouble 
which my son gave me ; and yet I do not 
like to laugh, because it was so soon before 
your great and irreparable bereavement. 
Alas I madam, I have known what that is ; 
but I live in my son here, as you do in 
yours — and he is a fine fellow, madam." 

Here George came out like a lion, to 
the astonishment of his father, who gave 
him a new horse the next morning for it. 

"The happiest days," he said, "which 
I ever spent out of my father's house were 
spent in the house of my old tutor, 
Charles Hetherege — ^your husband, Mrs. 
Hetherege ; and I never received such 
gentle kindness, except from my own 
mother, as I did from you. I hope you 
will let me renew our acquaintance, or 
rather friendship, where it left off.'' 

George Bamett was not handsome, 
though the army had made his great 
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person presentable. He looked so noble 
when lie said this, and bis face flusbed so 
modestly and so naturally, tbat tbe two 
young ladies in tbe room tbougbt bim 
extremely bandsome. 

Veiy few words bad Mary and Eeginald 
to say, for Sir Lipscombe left tbem no 

time. 

^'But George and I are talking of old 
times, wben we sbonld be anticipating 
new ones. I think — I almost dare to hope 
tbat tbis may be tbe celebrated Miss 
Simpson. If you say tbat it is not, if you 
doom me to disappointment, I beg of you 
to teU me at once." 

It was tbe celebrated Miss Simpson; 
and be was presented. 

*'Ab, madam, we owe you a debt, a 
debt indeed. You are an acquisition to 
tbis county — ^for, to teU tbe trutb, we are 
sadly in want of talent bere, and two such 
famous writers .as yourself and my old 
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friend, Eeginald Hetherege, will brighten 
us up. I have never read one word of 
yours, or one word of his ; it is extremely 
probable that I never shall. I have at 
present no intention of doing so; the 
opinions expressed by both, as I am given 
to understand, are totally divergent to my 
own ; so why read them ? Do I want 
my opinions unsettled at my time of 
life ? — Far from it. Do you wish me to 
unsettle yours ? " 

Aimt Hester, who had no particular 
opinions, as far as any one ever found 
out, repHed, 

'' Certainly not." 

*^Then why, my dear m^dam, do 
genuises like yourself, whose fame is in 
every one's mouth, refuse the homage and 
respect of one who has no claims to your 
talents, but only begs humbly to admire, 
and still more humbly to disagree. I ask 
you, madam, are you right in this ? My 
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only claim is to disassociate myself from 
the common herd of flatterers and admirers 
who naturally throng round your footstool, 
and stand before you in my native form of 
an unbiassed but admiring man.'' 

On these terms Sir Lipscombe sat at 
Aunt Hester's feet, and agreed with every 
word she said. Eeginald and Mary joined 
in, and before half an hour they were on 
the most excellent of terms. The arrival 
of Mr. Owthwaite rather disturbed them, 
for Sir Lipscombe and that reverend 
gentleman were at daggers-drawn over 
the game laws, and Sir Lipscombe had 
expressed a pious wish to his son George, 
some days previously, that he hoped 
Hetherege would not commit suicide 
when he discovered what a pestilent 
viper he had put iuto the living. Miss 
Emily Hickson afterwards told her mother 
that, at the time when Mr. Owthwaite 
arrived. Miss Owthwaite was alone with 
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Captain Bamett in the garden, and 
that they seemed very comfortable to- 
gether. 

Lord Snizort soon followed Sir Lips- 
combe Bamett, though he regarded it 
as a liberty on the part of Sir Lipscombe 
Bamett to have gone first. Lord Snizort 
had been raised to the peerage principally 
for his great wealth and high character 
for learning ; he had, it is said, taken his 
title from the Skye parish, where he had 
no property, from very abstruse reasons. 
His arrival was of rather a singular 
character. The Duke, Eeginald, and 
Goodge were in the hall with the ladies 
after lunch, when Eeginald espied Lord 
Snizort driving up to the door. 

*' Save and preserve us!" he ejaculated, 
** there is that man." 

" What man ? " said the other two. 

" Lord Snizort,'' answiered Eeginald ; 
and the three men looked at one another, 
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and at once made an excited rush, to a 
side door, which they closed hehind them. 

*^ This is too awful," said Goodge. " We 
ought to have gone out ; we can't now." 

^^ When I was ill with fever at Vienna," 
said the Duke, '* I heard that he had 
arrived. I gave strict orders to my ser- 
vant that he was not to be admitted, for 
that I should die if I saw him. My poor 
Louis, seeing me in a peaceful sleep, went 
out to get a mouthful of fresh air in the 
Prater. I woke up during his absence, 
and there was Snizort at my bedside, 
come to nurse me." 

Looks of sympathizing horror from 
Eeginald and Goodge. 

*' At first I thought that it was merely 
a hideous fantasy of my delirium ; but 
no — some idiotic KeUner had been over- 
officious and let the beast in, and there 
he sat. With a vague idea of freedom I 
bounded out of bed and made for the 
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dressing-room door. He was too quick 
for me ; he seized me in his arms — I was 
as weak as a rat — and held me down in 
bed while he shouted for assistance. The 
whole house came swarming in, and there 
was the mischief to pay. My supposed 
delirium, however, as described by him 
in his lively voice, gave me an excel- 
lent opportunity for escape. I excitedly 
accused him of having attempted to 
murder me, and said that he was asso- 
ciated with a band of assassins. I 
reiterated this so strongly that the doctor 
requested him to withdraw, and after- 
wards Louis slept before the door." 

" There he is ; hait to his sweet 
musical tones. * Lord and Lady Snizort ! ' 
Why, the wretch has brought his wife ! '' 
said Goodge. " I wonder what she is 
like?'' 

Their heads were close to the door, 
but they were whispering too earnestly 
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together to hear the footman's approach ; 
he, coming swiftly the way he had seen 
them disappear, threw the door wide 
open, almost upsetting them, and there 
they were face to face with the terrible 
Snizort himself, who, with one thumb 
in his arm-hole, his chest expanded, his 
bristly hair straight on end, his legs very 
wide apart, stood snorting fiercely in front 
of the door in all the fearful majesty of 
fiix feet two. 

Beside him was Lady Snizort, a most 
awful lady with an enormous bonnet of 
1834, gigot sleeves, a striking plaster- 
and-straw reticule, and an umbrella. 
When Lord Snizort left her among the 
Arabs at Damascus, while he explored 
the ruined cities of Bashan, she wore 
exactly the same dress. Aunt Hester, 
we have before remarked, stuck closely 
to the fashion of 1800, and was, with a 
slight inconsistency, glaring defiance at 

TOL. n. 8 
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Lady Snizort for making such a ridioulotis 
figure of herself. 

To Lady Snizort there was but ono 
man in the world worthy of any notice 
at all, and that was her husband ; in 
inteUect, in manners, in habit, she con. 
sidered him perfect, and modelled herself 
on him as far as a mere inferior nature 
like hers could. Lord Snizort's powers 
of conversation she considered unequalled^ 
They consisted of never leaving off 
talking unless for an instant at a time, 
just long enough to *give his interlocutor 
time to say something, which he imme- 
diately contradicted. The consequence 
was that, as Lady Snizort formed her 
style of conversation on her husband's, 
neither of them practically ever left 
off talking at all ; and the only dif- 
ference between them was that Lord 
Snizort talked in a roar, and she in a 
screech. 
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Before the alarmed and guilty Eeginald 
could make an attempt to look at hisi 
guest, Lord Snizort began. 

^'Welcome to Dorsetshire, Mr. Hethe- 
rege. Now, I know what you are going 
to say, and so I will save you the trouble 
of saying it, by flatly contradicting you 
and telling you that you are speaking 
without book. This place of yours is 
not damp. Yes, yes, my good sir, you ' 
may fidget and fume" (Reginald was 
doing neither), " but I tell you that I am 
right, and you are wrong. Mr. Goodge, 
I think that you and I have met before, 
though not under the pleasantest circum- 
stances." Here he began talking in 
Arabic to Goodge, who answered him in 
that language, saying something which 
made Lord Snizort turn excessively red, 
and talk still more continuously in that 
language. The more his lordship talked, 
the more Goodge talked ; and at last the 
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conversation between them took the form 
of two never-ceasing statements, without 
one second's pause on either side. At 
the end it was obvious that neither 
was listening to the other, but that the 
Arabic conversation had degenerated into 
a talking match, in which Lord Snizort 
was losing wind (he lost his temper at 
first). This was very agreeable for the 
onlookers, for they had not the least 
idea of what it was all about. In the 
end Goodge, being in better training, won, 
and only stopped a good distance ahead 
of the learned nobleman, who remained 
his mortal enemy. 

Meanwhile, Eeginald had got out of 
it by laying himseK at the feet of Lady 
Snizort, and introducing her to Aunt 
Hester, who chose to be on her very 
worst behaviour, and would do nothing 
but look fixedly at Lady Snizort's bonnet, 
after a formal bow, without saying one 
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word. Her ladyship, however, nothing 
daunted, looked at Aunt Hester through 
an eyeglass, and started talking against 
time, as if she was anxious to run a good 
second to her husband. Seeing that 
Goodge had won, however, she left off; 
but not one word could be got out of 
Aunt Hester. Mary, however, came to 
the rescue, and introduced herself as 
Mrs. Hetherege ; whereupon Lady Snizort 
told her that her husband seemed a great 
deal older than she was, and that such 
matches were rarely successful. Upon 
this Aimt Hester rose and left the room, 
leaving Lady Snizort wondering what 
she meant by that. Mary had to explain 
that Eeginald was not her husband, but 
her father-in-law ; and Lady Snizort was 
excessively angry with him for it, and 
showed her just iadignation by bridling 
and sniffing at him. 
Miss Emily Hickson did not leave her' 
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long alone. "You have offended Aunt 
Hester, ".said that young lady, " and you 
should be very careful. She has been 
very much looked up to, and very 
properly, aU her life, and she is not 
used to tag-rag and bob-tail." The eye- 
glass of Lady Snizort was at once turned 
on that dreadful young lady, without the 
remotest effect. Lady Snizort had not 
got precise orders from head-quarters as to 
her behaviour to these people — ^my lord 
had said that he would look at them first 
himself ; so she declined battle, and said 
to Mary, "Is this lovely little girl yours," 
for instance. There were explanations, 
and Lady Snizort went off at score, and 
never stopped talking again until the 
visit was concluded. 

Lord Snizort, having had the worst of 
it with Goodge, pursued the. same policy, 
not being sure of his ground. He was 
afraid that Goodge might take it into his 
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head to talk Hindostanee to him, in 
whioh^ language he was sUghtly deficient,, 
but of which he knew Goodge was a 
perfect master. He therefore talked 
with the Duke, or rather to the Duke, 
and gave him a categorical account from 
memory of his having saved the Duke's 
life, at the risk of his own, when he tried 
to jump out of the window. Like most 
^eat talkers, he was a magnificent 
originator, and the Duke heard more 
about his illness than ever he did before. 

At last the visit was over, Eeginald 
scarcely having opened his lips. When 
Lord and Lady Snizort were seated in 
the carriage, my lord said — 

^' Those people will do. That fellow 
Hetherege is a very shrewd, clever fellow, 
with great powers of conversation — ^we 
must cultivate them. Goodge is an 
impertinent fellow— a very shallow man. 
Did you notice 'that he dared not talk 
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EngKsh or Hindostanee with me? I 
should have smashed him if he had." 

" That httle girl Hickson seems intoler- 
ably vulgar and pert/' said Lady Snizort ; 
*' and I fancy that Miss Simpson drinks. 
— she has all the appearance of it." 

*' Oh, you know, if you come to that," 
said Lord Snizort, "you reaUy must 
not be too particular about the manners 
of such people as these ; they are mere 
yahoos, with the exception of Hethe- 
rege, who, I must say, judging from his 
conversation and his way of expressing 
himself, seems a thorough gentleman. If 
Miss Simpson does drink, it is no business 
of ours. General Anders — ^who, I regret 
to say, was not at home to-day, but for 
whom I left my card — ^is the sort oipreux 
chevalier who is rapidly dying out. We 
must know these people ; I want to 
utilize both Hetherege and the General." 

And so Lord Snizort began talking very 
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loud about one thing, and Lday Snizort 
began talking very loud about another* 
Neither of them left off for one second^ 
and neither attended to a word the other 
said ; consequently, when they arrived 
home, they both said what a pleasant 
drive they had had, and what excellent 
company the other was. Above all. Lord 
Snizort was assured more than ever of 
the powers of conversation possessed by 
Eeginald. 

Many other people came — some exceed- 
ingly charming, unaffected people, some 
very tiresome and vulgar people ; but all 
were very kindly received. The visiting 
process was very soon over, and then the 
process of returning the visits had to be 
thought of. Nobody said that that sub- 
ject was to be spoken of on a certain day 
at dinner, but everybody knew the fact 
perfectly well. General Anders had been 
in town, and no one wished to air their 
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opinions thoroughly till he was present ; 
consequently, whatever might be thought 
about the various people, nothing was 
said, save from one to another of the 
household in groups of twos, or, at most, 
threes. To take an example, no one had 
ever got one word out of Aunt Hester 
about Lady Snizort : when that lady 
was mentioned, Aunt Hester at once took 
off her spectacles and was dumb. Even 
Emily Hickson did not dare to have a 
skirmish 'with her about Lady Snizort 
unsupported; she waited for the field- 
day, when she could manoeuvre her little 
regiment with support from some quarter 
or another. She knew that every one in 
the house was afraid of her except Aunt 
Hester, and she determined to frighten 
that lady herself — "Because," she said 
to her mother, " I am not going, at my 
time of life, to stand Lady Snizort ; that 
would be a little too much. And I am 
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not going in single-handed against the 
vulgar old trot ; the whole family shall 
back me, and we will never allow her to 
enter the house again." 

General Anders began to look very old 
and anxious. Kind he had always been^ 
but he seemed to get more and more 
anxious to be kinder; the old General 
got more and more humble as time 
went on. The old jokes which he had 
loved seemed to paU upon him ; the old 
music seemed to jar on his ear, or to fall 
dead upon it. He never seemed older, 
more anxious, or more distraught than he 
did on the day when he came back to 
HoUingscroft, and was welcomed by all of 
them^ 

He was very quiet before dinner, and 
after dinner opened the subject of their 
neighbours himself. 

^'And who has called?" he asked 
generally. 
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" The Bametts," said Aunt Hester. 

" Very nice people, I dare say," said the 
General ; "he is rather a bore, is he not ? 
I don't know him." 

"He is very nice," said Emily, looking 
straight at Laura Owthwaite (it may 
here be mentioned that Mr. Owthwaite 
and his daughter were now of the family 
group), " and I am in love with him. He 
is ugly, but not vulgar, and I like him. 
I always hav^ fought him on the subject 
of his son, and I always shall." 

" Never mind them," said the General ; 
" who are the next people ? " 

Many people were mentioned. [He 
took little or no notice of any of them — 
he passed them by. Some he knew, and 
some he did not. Then there was a dead 
lock in the conversation ; nobody would 
bell the cat about the Snizorts, for they 
knew that they were acquaintances of his. 
At last he said — 
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*' I am sorry that the Snizorts have not 
caUed/' 

^* They have^'' said Goodge. 

"I hope you liked them," said the 
General. 

There was a general silence, broken by 
Emily Hickson. 

^' Nasty impertinent vulgar things! — 
no, we did not like them at all ; they are 
absolutely unbearable. Their manners 
are not fit for the society of 6ostermongers 
or chimney-sweeps. I don't care about 
his rank or hers, but they are snobs, utter 
and entire snobs, and as long as I am in 
this house, they don't enter it with my 
consent." 

"Emily!" said her mother, "if you 
speak in that way, I must request you to 
leave the room.'' 

" I am all obedience," said Emily, " but 
before I go I should like the General to 
hear you elders repeat to the General 
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what you have said about them among 
yourselves. They have no consideration 
for other people's feeKngs, and think of no 
one but themselves; and so I say that 
they are snobs. I will take my dessert in 
my room, a^ I am not fit company for my 
own mother ; " and so she bounced out of 
the room. 

"I am not sorry that our dear little 
girl is gone," said the General, ^'but I 
wish to speak io you about these Snizorts. 
Have they been very disagreeable? 
Speak, Hester." 

*^ The woman,'' said Aunt Hester, with 
a radiant smile, "is very good indeed. 
She is a great study ; she is the best fun 
I have seen for years. I refused empha- 
tically to speak to her, turned my back on 
her, and walked out of the room, — since 
which time no member of our circle has 
dared twice to mention the woman's name 
in my ears." 
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Here there was a sudden reappearance 
of Miss Emily Hickson, who said, "Td 
have said the same, but no one would 
have backed me up." It set them all 
laughing and at ease, and Eeginald caught 
the young lady and brought her back to 
her seat. 

" Well, noWjlookhere," said the General. 
^' I know these two people are very dis- 
agreeable, but I am very anxious that you 
should be civil to them. Goodge, you 
know him f " 

" Well," said Goodge. 

'^Let us all let him talk. The man is 
utterly unendurable, I will allow that; 
but he is very clever, very honest, and, I 
fairly tell you, very necessary to us. I 
want his voice in the House of Lords." 

^'But, General," said the Duke, "do 
you know the man well ? With his never- 
ceasing twaddle, he spoils every cause 
he takes up, however good it may be. 
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I will speak more fully when the ladies 

are gone." 

*^ Then we had better go," said Annt 
Hester, *' if there is money in it. Come 
along, my dears. If you put Lady Snizort 
on business grounds, I will stop my ears 
with cotton, and smile as I used to when 
I was young and handsome. You remem- 
ber me like that, Eeginald ? " 

" Not a bit," said Eeginald, flipping 
her with his napkin. "I never remember 
you being as handsome as you are now. 
Go along ! " and so the men were left 
alone. 

We have noticed above that MisS 
Owthwaite was present ; Mr. Owthwaite 
also was very frequently a guest at 
Eeginald' s table, but hardly ever spoke 
unless he had a brother clergyman to 
speak to. He used to say grace, and 
then eat his dinner. He had instituted 
an evening service at eight o'clock for 
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the labourers, and so, dinner being at 
seven, or generally half-past, he used to 
sUp away, perform service, and take his 
daughter home in the evening. On this 
occasion, dinner being late, and it being 
a Friday, he had left after the fish. He 
returned, however, just as the ladies left 
the room, and was generally welcomed. 
He took some wine and sat perfectly 
silent, while the men began to talk. 
We must remember the fact that there 
were only four men besides himself. 
. " Now that we are alone," said the 
General, "I want very much to say 
that, if my dear friend Hetherege does 
not object, I wish very much that these 
fantastic people, the Snizorts, should be 
treated with every civility, and humoured 
to the top of their bent, — ^fooled to the 
top of their bent, if you like ; there is 
money to be made out of that blatant 
ass, and we must make it." 

TOL. II. T 
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"I am in the scheme then," said the 
Duke, laughing. ** He shall bleed for 
putting me back into bed." 

■ 

" How are you going to make money 
out of him,*' said j&oodge. " He is the 
greatest screw on earth: he is much 
more careful of his money than you 
ever were. General." 

" That man was Senior Optime at 
Cambridge, and he is as good a surveyor 
as you are, Goodge. That man knows 
every foot of the Euphrates Valley, as 
well as I do the vaUey of the Thames. 
That man has Arabic at his fingers' 
ends, and has talked with the natives on 
their own ground. That man is well 
disposed towards our railway, and would 
speak with an authority in the House of 
Lords, which no one could dispute. 
Eeginald here will do our business in 
the House of Commons ; if we get the 
right side of that man he wiU do it in 
the Lords." 
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"But," said Eeginald, "this is the 
first I have ever heard about the Eu- 
phrates Valley scheme. It can't succeed 
yet. We should not pay a dividend for 
fifty years." 

" We'll post you up," said the General; 
" I want to get hold of this man. 
Theodorides proposed to me to try him, 
but I pointed out to Theodorides that 
he was inexorably honest. Theodorides, 
who is in reality a Simpson, you know, 
and a Yankee, thought that we might try 
him, but he must be talked over. We 
can surely do that." 

Eegiaald was eating a peach', and 
Goodge'Was looking at the eager General 
with deep paiu. There was another man 
looking at the group with a very different 
expression. 

" I will talk to you about this to- 
morrow morning. General," said Eeginald 
rather sadly. 
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"Not to-morrow morning, Mr. Hethe- 
rege," said a deep voice which electrified 
them all. *'Now, sir, now! Do not 
truckle or evade for one moment, sir, 
on your soul. I am commissioned by 
my Master to speak, and when I hear 
his voice, as I heard it just now, I will 
not be silent. I would not be silent if 
I stood face to face with Nero. This is 
a scheme to make money by raising 
shares to a fictitious price, and then let- 
ting the unfortunate shareholders take 
care of themselves. I protest against it 
as dishonest. General Anders has covered 
himself with well-earned glory; he has 
seen stricken fields and the flight of 
widows and orphans from villages, which 
it has been necessary to bum in the 
awful course of war. In his old age, 
with more money than would rebuild the 
Temple of Jerusalem, he still seeks to 
make more. Satiated with the lust of 
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honour, he panders to a meaner lust, that 
of gain, which in a few short years will 
be useless to him. Never mind who 
suffers, General Anders must have more 
money. In the name of my Master for 
what? In the name of my Master I 
protest against it, and I leave you." 

And so he went 'away, and they sat 
staring at one another in silence. Eegi- 
nald and Goodge were very sorry about 
this sudden explosion of Mr. Owthwaite's, 
for they could easily have persuaded the 
General into another course ; they could 
have reasoned gently and affectionately 
with him, but Mr. Owthwaite had done 
more harm than good it seemed at first. 
The Duke, with all the carelessness of a 
Frenchman, was in no whit disconcerted, 
and he spoke first, which was a consider- 
able rehef to the others. 

^' WeU, I see,*' he said, "that we must 
hold to my old rule — ^never talk business 
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before the woman or the priest. Bless 
them both, they are too good for this 
world! But now the woman and the 
priest are all out of the way, and the 
lodge is safely tiled, I should like to ask 
the assembled company what any or aU 
of them knows of this man Theodorides. 
I have important reasons for asking, and 
I am so earnest about the matter that I 
must ask that the question of Lord 
Snizort is deferred for the present." 

Goodge said afterwards that he could 
have kissed him. The General was sit- 
ting scowling and deadly pale, when this 
pleasant Frenchman with singular dex- 
terity put them aU at their ease at once. 
The General was extremely angry, and 
this question gave him an excellent oppor- 
tunity for being irritable about a small 
matter instead of about a great one. He 
was on the Duke at once, to every one's 
great satisfaction. 
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" What do you want to know about the 
man ? " he said abruptly. 

''Who is he, my friend?" said the 
Duke eagerly, delighted to draw the 
irritation on his own good-natured head. 
" I want to know who he is, and what 
character you have got with him, for I 
believe that he is no other than that 
young forger Simpson come to Kght 
again." 

'' There you are utterly wrong," said 
Goodge. *' I know who the man is per- 
fectly well. I knew that young Simpson, 
and I know this man. They are two 
distinct people. This man is some con- 
nection of the American Simpsons, but 
he is a grandson of old Theodorides at 
Panama. They are distinct people. Why, 
surely his own brother would know him ! " 

*' I should not know my own brother 
if he had committed forgery," said the 
Duke ; " and I firmly believe that this 
is the man." 
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'* Would you like to attach a perfectly 
unsustained condemnation against any 
other of my friends, Duke?" said the 
General. ** Perhaps Mr. Hetherege is a 
murderer; or my friend, Mr. Goodge, a 
coiner. Upon my soul, I am deeply 
ohUged to you." 

" So you ought to be, for warning you 
against a skulking rogue," said the Duke. 
''That man is at no good at all, I tell 
you. I suppose you know that he is on 
the most intimate terms with Bevan." 

'* I introduced them, sir ? " 

''When?" 

" Last week." 

"Well, to my certain knowledge they 
have been as thick as thieves this three 
months. I met them arm in arm in St. 
James's Street, certainly aU that time 
ago. Do you mean to say that they 
shammed not knowing one another ? " 

" Sir, I will not sit here and listen to 
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you, while you take away the character 
of my friends. I say that Count Theodo- 
rides and Mr. Bevan are both gentlemen 
of high honour. Mr. Bevan is one of 
the greatest merchants in America, a 
member of the State Legislation of New 
Jersey ; a most eminent man ; his know- 
ledge of both American and Australian 
finance is incomparable. I really think 
that I wiU go upstairs, for, after being 
called a rogue, I am not exactly prepared 
to be called a fool ; " and so he went. 

'' He rides rusty under it," said Goodge. 
^' I am very glad of that." 

'* So am I. He is changing very 
much," said Eeginald, shaking his head. 

**We can all see that," said Goodge. 
" What is the reason of it, in Heaven's 
name? I cannot bear to see it. He 
sometimes seems as though he would do 
anything for money." 

*' He has not fully confided to me. 
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There is somethiiig behind it all. I 
suspect that there is some secret. You 
know where I mean, Duke.?" 

** Oh, nonsense, there is nothing there. 
Don't you begin to craze yourself over that 
nonsense. If ever that room is opened, I 
suspect that you will find a number of ex- 
tremely disreputable love-letters. The old 
man fancied that every one cared about 
his affairs as much as he did himself. ' ' 

**No, there is something more than 
that," said Goodge. " His moral nature 
is deteriorating with this insatiable thirst 
for money. We must talk to him, or 
rather you must. Don't let that son of 
thunder — ^that rector of yours — ^pitch into 
him. He won't stand it at all." 
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